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THERE ARE THOSE for whom the defection of a Communist ments of these countries can do away with any citizen whose 
means nothing, and there are those for whom it is in every opinion differs from theirs. .. . 
instance another case of Saul transformed into Paul on the “Democracy does not guarantee eternity to any economic | 
road to Tarsus; but for many it is the heart-rending tale or social system. It guarantees continuing change and adjust. 
of human beings who suddenly recognize that ends are only ment to its citizens’ needs. Democracy is not responsible 
means postponed to a later date and that their years have if a regime permits exploitation, injustice, poverty and 
been bitterly wasted. Such is the story of D. Demetriades, a wretchedness. The people and their leaders are responsible 
Greek trade unionist since 1923, who joined the Greek Com- for failing to use the liberties democracy confers on them, 
munist party in 1926 and ultimately was chief of the Com- “The Greek Communist party is profoundly at fault for § F 
munist Union of Railway Employees. not having permitted Greek workers in the past 20 years 
When the Greek civil war began, he joined the Communist to make use of their democratic rights to adjust our society 
partisans in the mountains, from where the Party ordered to contemporary needs. Instead it has pushed workers into 
him to Eastern Europe in 1947. He stayed for a dozen years adventurous acts of unreasonable violence—acts which not 
betore returning to Greece in 1959, and his report of what only devastated our land and made the life of our people ’ 
he had seen and lived through startled those who heard it. hard, but which also brought democracy in our country to b 
“T believed that Communism would bring a better society,” a sOrry pass.... 7 
he said, “so I shall tell you what I saw in the so-called “T am most gratified to have been able to return to my cl 
People’s Democracies. .. . Communism does not give workers beloved country and to have the opportunity to shout to @ d 
the means of production; the farm does not belong to those all the railroad workers, to the entire working class, to all Be; 
who till it. Everything belongs to the State. What is that the Greek people, that the road to socialism can be achieved 9 
State? It is the people in the State machinery—the bureau- only through democracy. Today, as I kneel before the graves d 
crats; in essence, everything belongs to them. They control of the thousands who died during the civil war, I declare 
everything without any checks. They live like maharajahs and it a great success that the Communists did not win. No tr 
are a burden to the people and they have homes, villas, matter how many serious problems remain unsolved here ) 
servants, automobiles, special stores, private hospitals. today, in no case can they be compared to what would have § E 
“Workers are without real unions, without the right to happened had the Communists won. Greece would be living § — 
strike, and at the bureaucracy’s mercy. They work longer under the most atrocious dictatorship our long history had 
than we here in Greece under norms by which they receive ever known, and by tragic irony this dictatorship would th 
lower wages than we do. Is this socialism? . . . The govern- have been called the dictatorship of the proletariat.” fe 
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By Harrison E, Salisbury 


‘Why the Summit Failed 


President's approval of U-2 flight forced Soviet Premier to bow to internal pressures 








HE KEY TO the failure at the 
; eon clearly lies in a decision 
by Soviet Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev that further progress toward a 
détente with the West could not be 
expected with the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. The reasons for Khrush- 
chev’s conclusion—so sharply in con- 
trast with his enthusiastic advocacy 
of the cause of negotiating with 
Eisenhower only a few months ago 
—are not readily apparent. But it 
seems certain that they were well on 
the way toward crystallization be- 
fore the disastrous U-2 incident set 
in motion forces which produced the 
Paris catastrophe. 
The first thing to be said is that 
there has always been opposition 
within the Presidium and within the 


higher Party echelons, not only in 


Moscow but particularly in Peking, 
to the détente policy which Khrush- 
chev was so stubbornly pursuing. It 
is no secret that substantial figures 
in the Soviet high command viewed 
the Khrushchev program with the 
same kind of skepticism (and for 
much the same reasons) that the 
Pentagon displayed toward President 
Eisenhower’s hope of a negotiated 
truce in the cold war. 

On the surface, Khrushchev seemed 
to have triumphed over his opponents 
after his successful trip to America. 
The word “success” is employed ad- 
visedly, Before Khrushchev ever set 


ne 
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foot on U.S. soil the propaganda 
line had been laid down. It was a 
“success” line. On his return to the 
Soviet Union a campaign of un- 
precedented scope and magnitude 
was launched to establish in the pub- 
lic (and Party) mind the fact that 
not only had the Khrushchev trip 
been an epic adventure but it had 
laid the foundation for peaceful 
and fruitful collaboration between 
Khrushchev and Eisenhower, between 
the Soviet Union and the United 
States. 

The enormous scale of this propa- 
ganda drive is still unrealized in the 
United States. Suffice it to say that 
nothing in recent years under either 
Stalin or Khrushchev has matched 
it. Not only did it prepare the public 
for détente; it obviously drove the 
critics of the détente policy to cover 
—at least for a time. 

But while the Moscow critics were 
quieted, this was hardly the case in 
Peking. Russia’s Chinese allies did 
not seem to be moved by Khrush- 
chev’s trip or his propaganda bar- 
rages. The Peking radio and press 
continued to harp on the theme of 
American aggressive intent. The U.S. 
was presented as the chief threat to 
world peace and security. The evils 
and iniquities of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, the Pentagon and Secre- 
tary of State Christian Herter re- 
mained, as before, the chief content 
of Chinese propaganda. 

The first sign that all this was 
having some effect in Moscow oc- 
curred in late March and early April. 
Speeches by Undersecretary C. Doug- 


las Dillon and Herter were seized 
upon by the Moscow opponents of 
the détente policy and presented as 
evidence that the United States had 
moved away from the “spirit of 
Camp David,” and that it was not 
Eisenhower’s intention to negotiate 
on a business basis at the summit. 

That serious had 
arisen in Moscow could be deduced 
from the sudden appearance in New 
York and Washington of Khrush- 
chev’s trusted American observer, 
Georgi A. Zhukov, chairman of the 
State Committee on Cultural Rela- 
tions, At just about the moment when 
Khrushchev was renewing his warn- 
ings on Berlin in a speech at Baku, 
Zhukov arrived post-haste to take 
soundings on American intentions at 
the summit. 

Obviously, unless doubt and con- 
flict existed in Moscow as to what 
policy to follow, he would not have 
been sent over by Khrushchev. It is 
not known precisely what he reported 
to Khrushchev, but if his private 
comments are any guide his report 
was not an optimistic one. He left 
New York still holding out hope for 
the summit but vigorously asserting 
that the Dillon-Herter line was not 
calculated to lead to positive results. 

At the Central Committee meeting 
in late April, Khrushchev rearranged 
the Party secretariat and straightened 
out the lines of succession for his 
protégé and would-be heir, Frol R. 
Kozlov. It may be presumed that the. 
argument over the summit (and the 
whole question of détente) was 
thoroughly ventilated at this meeting 


controversy 








too, The decision, obviously, was to 
go ahead with the summit, but once 
again Khrushchev warned Washing- 
ton of the perils of a negative policy. 

This was approximately the situa- 
tion on the eve of the May 1 U-2 
incident—with one major exception: 
In April, just before the Central 
Committee meeting there had been 
a series of unpublicized changes in 
the high command of the Soviet 
armed forces. 

The most important of these was 
the quiet and unannounced removal 
of Marshal Vasily D. Sokolovsky as 
Chief of Staff and his replacement 
by Marshal Matvei V. Zakharov, who 
has long been a very close associate 
of the Defense Minister, Marshal 
Rodion Y. Malinovsky. Another 
change of major consequence was a 
decision to place command over 
Soviet rocket weapons in the hands 
of the Chief of Soviet Artillery, Mar- 
shal Mitrofan I. Nedelin, rather than 
in the hands of the Air Force, headed 
by Marshal Vershinin. Moreover, in 
the command set-up the rocket com- 
mand was given precedence over the 
air force. 

Thus a major conflict was resolved 
in a way which gave important pres- 
tige and recognition to the artillery 
corps, traditionally closely allied to 
the land (commanded by 
Malinovsky’s close associate, Mar- 
shal Andrei A. Grechko). The Soviet 


Air Force, as has happened in the 


forces 


past, again lost out to the senior 
Army services. 

There were other changes of con- 
sequence: Marshal Ivan S. Konev, 
who had been Khrushchev’s chief 
supporter at the time Marshal 
Georgi K. Zhukov was dismissed, was 
quietly shunted into virtual retire- 
ment. Marshal Vasily I. Chuikov, the 
victor at Stalingrad, was relieved of 
the Kiev command which he had 
held for many years. 

To explain some of the changes, 
stories were circulated claiming that 
Konev and Sokolovsky 
Konev has actually been in poor 
health for some time, but Sokolovsky 
has appeared in Moscow several times 


were ill. 


lately and if he is ill he gives no 
sign of it. The illness, it seems cer- 
tain, is political not physical. He and 
Marshal Konstantin K. Rokossovsky, 
the last supporters of former De- 
fense Minister Zhukov to hold high 
command posts, have been dropped 
to the bottom of the list of precedence. 

While Malinovsky has been long 
associated with Khrushchev and 
while it cannot be proved that he 
opposes the policy of détente, it also 
cannot be adduced that he favors 
it. There are strong suggestions that 
he has the customary military reser- 
vations against any policy which 
might reduce the striking force of 
the Soviet Army. The military shake- 
up strengthened the Defense Min- 
ister’s hand. 

It is certain that Khrushchev’s 
program for cutting back the armed 
forces, particularly the program of 
last January for sharp cuts in the 
officer corps, has aroused deep mili- 
tary resentment. The Party’s aware- 
ness of the dangers of this program 
was emphasized in the elaborate 
propaganda which accompanied the 
cutback—designed to convince of- 
ficers that they need not fear the 
hardships of life on the kolkhoz or in 
the factory. There is no indication 
that the propaganda campaign was 
effective. 

Mikhail A. Suslov, the only known 
Stalinist in Khrushchev’s inner circle, 
was given charge of the propaganda 
drive. It may well be that he took 
advantage of this to indicate his 
sympathy with the 
against the “radical” Khrushchev 
policies. In any event, it can be 
demonstrated quite clearly that as of 
May 1 Khrushchev had substantial 
opposition to a program for positive 
summit negotiations—but the opposi- 
tion was held in check by his own 
deep commitment to the program of 
dealing with Eisenhower. 

Then came the U-2 incident. Noth- 
ing could be better calculated to 
play into the hands of Khrushchev’s 
opponents. In the early stages of the 
crisis Khrushchev clearly thought he 
could turn the incident to his own 


officer corps 





advantage. He sought to disassociap 
President Eisenhower and the Ad 
ministration from responsibility fy 
the plane. The way was left open for 
a formal disavowal. A shadow woul 
have been left over the summit, by 
Khrushchev clearly expected to » 
to the conference and cash in on the 
advantages of having his “partners” 
off balance, 

But he was unable to play th 
game this way. When Eisenhower as. 
sumed responsibility for the plane \ 





flight instead of disavowing it; when 
Herter indicated that — espionage f} der 
flights were, are and would be basic § Vi 
U.S. policy, Khrushchev suddenly § car 
found the ground cut out from under} | 
him. In the light of the opposition § wa 
within his own leadership group, § the 
within the Soviet high command and 
on the part of the Chinese, he had § sur 
no alternative but to swing over to § for 
a “hard” policy. vis 

Khrushchev’s decision was charac. § em 
teristic: to extract every last particle § tor 
of drama out of the situation and § all 
to abandon the whole effort at J ' 
accommodation with the Eisenhower § ins 
Administration. As he said, if nego- § pre 
tiations with this Administration are §} Ke 
not possible then he will try the next. § ele 
If that doesn’t work, then the Ad§ | 
ministration after that. git 

But this is much easier to say than }) me 
to do. Khrushchev will find it con-[) Pr 
siderably more difficult to enter into s 
negotiations some months hence after § tes 
the proponents of the hard line have He 
held sway. Such situations generale f) 20 
their own momentum and lead inf Ve 
their own directions. The atmosphere § ne 
which led to the summit was built » § ™! 
of years of careful and calculated § let 
effort on both sides and it will no rel 
easily be rebuilt. aM 

Khrushchev is a stubborn man an 
he has a way of swinging Soviet 
policy back to certain fundamental 
each time it diverges. The underlying 
dynamics of the situation have nd 
changed. The factors which led 
him to seek détente in the first it 
stance still exist. It is in this cit 
cumstance that hope for an eventual 
summit must still lie. 
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NATIONAL REPORTS 





West Virginia and the Primary 


CHARLESTON, W. Va. 
ow THAT THE historic John Ken- 
Noes Huber Humphrey Presi- 
dential primary contest in West 
Virginia is ended some observations 
can be made: 
¢ The issue of Kennedy’s religion 
was a minor factor in determining 
the result. 
¢ Although the outcome was a 
surprise to most people, responsibility 
for the surprise must rest with the 
visiting press and the pollsters who 
emphasized, sensationalized and dis- 
torted the religious question out of 
all reason. 
¢ The victory was achieved by 
inspired organizational effort at the 
precinct level, hard work, money and 
Kennedy’s youthful appeal to the 
electorate. 
Kennedy is using his West Vir- 


F ginia victory to support his argu- 
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ment that a Catholic can be elected 
President. He admits that it was to 
settle the Catholic issue that he con- 
tested West Virginia—a state, as 
Hearst feature writer Bob Considine 
noted, which has barely enough con- 
vention votes to break a tie. If Ken- 
nedy formerly feared his religion 
might hurt his Presidential chances, 
let him continue to run scared, The 
religious issue was not settled in the 
Mountain State. 

Catholics, it is true, comprise a 
mere five per cent of the total West 
Virginia population. The state be- 
came known as an_ anti-Catholic 
Citadel after Al Smith lost to Herbert 
Hoover in the 1928 general election. 
(ees 
V. E. Cuitton III followed the West 
Wginia primary as assistant to the 
publisher of the Charleston Gazette. 
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W. E. Chilton III 


The truth, of course, is that bigotry 
exists here as in every state; how- 
ever, bigotry was not decisive in 
Smith’s 1928 defeat. Earlier, West 
Virginians had given him a primary 
victory over Missouri’s James Reed, 
a Protestant. Against Hoover, Smith 
polled a larger West Virginia vote 
than Protestant native son John W. 
Davis received four years before. 
Smith’s Catholicism contributed to 
his defeat, but equally important were 
his Tammany Hall connections, his 
espousal of the “wet” cause and the 
state’s basic allegiance to the GOP. 
West Virginia did not shift to the 
Democratic column until 1932. 
The opening religious salvo in the 
1960 West Virginia primary was 
fired in Washington by Michigan’s 
Senator Patrick Mc- 
Namara, also a Catholic, who an- 
nounced to the world before the cam- 
paign got underway that Kennedy 
could not hope to get fair treatment 
from the voters. Then, columnist Joe 
Alsop came to the state, traveled with 
Kennedy’s own poll-taker for two 
days, and wrote three columns on his 
findings. The column from Slab Fork, 
where Alsop interviewed 80 families, 
produced considerable comment, for 
in it Alsop charged that the shoeless, 
the slatterns and the slobs were for 
Humphrey while most responsible 
citizens were backing Kennedy. “In 
summary,” the column said, “this 
critical West Virginia primary looks 
like a very ugly business, in which 
Hubert Humphrey can only win— 
if he does win—for very ugly rea- 
sons.” In light of Slab Fork’s 
eventual 100 to 36 pro-Kennedy vote 
and in view of an Alsop remark to 
a Charleston editor that he disliked 


Democratic 


Humphrey intensely, it is obvious 
from whose typewriter the ugliest 
bit of reporting during the campaign 
emanated, 

The McNamara 
and Alsop’s gratuitous opinion set 
the campaign theme for most outside 
correspondents. The New York Her- 
ald Tribune unearthed an anony- 
mous doctor’s wife in the rural town 
of Parsons and reported she had 
been pressured by neighbors to stop 
passing out Kennedy literature. No 
mention of violence or of threats ap- 
peared in the release, and the reader 
had to decide for himself whether 
the unknown wife had quit her 
political activity in Kennedy’s be- 
half. The story was given prominent 
space on page one under a headline 
attesting to the bigotry of West Vir- 
ginians. 

A number of newspapers, includ- 
ing the Tribune, extracted from the 
West Virginia Hillbilly a headline— 
“Pa Ain’t Going To Sell His Vote 
To No Catholic’”—and reproduced it 
as an outrageous testimony to re- 
ligious intolerance. What reporters 
forgot to tell their readers was that 
the headline was satirical and had 
appeared over an anti-bigotry story. 
The Washington Post and Times 
Herald subsequently apologized to 
its subscribers for using the story. 
Most papers, including the Tribune, 
did not. 

Polling the populace became a 
favorite pastime for almost every 
correspondent. Many polls showed 
Kennedy winning, but few reporters 
believed their own samplings. The 
New York Times team, headed by 
W. H. Lawrence, throughout the 
campaign hinted at a Humphrey win 


pronouncement 








and the day prior to the election 
picked Humphrey in a squeaker. The 
conclusion of Charleston Gazette City 
Editor L. T. Anderson might account 
for the failure of the Times and the 
press corps as a whole to forecast 
the results correctly: “The senseless 
‘bigotry’ business was magnified ap- 
parently because Washington cor- 
respondents couldn’t distinguish be- 
tween intelligent concern and boorish 
inflexibility. In West Virginia, there 
was a great deal of the former, very 
little of the latter.” 

Two examples will suffice to show 
how quickly the outside press leapt 
to conclusions, A retired Episcopal 
bishop, asked his opinion, said he 
saw no reason to doubt Kennedy’s 
promises that he wouldn’t be in- 
fluenced by his church. Newsmen de- 
clared the retired bishop was “for” 
Kennedy. The present Episcopal 
bishop said he felt the questions put 
to Kennedy were proper ones, that 
a Catholic candidate may 
mately be asked how far he would 


legiti- 


go in disputing the traditional posi- 
of his church. Newsmen pro- 
claimed that the present bishop was 
“against” Kennedy. Actually, neither 
bishop publicly stated a preference. 


tion 


The metropolitan press corps ac- 
curately described that part of West 
Virginia which they could see—the 
abandoned coal towns, the poverty, 
the grandeur of the mountains. But 
when they attempted to second guess 
they 
could not see—they ran into trouble. 
They failed to recognize that per- 
sonal distaste for Catholicism doesn’t 
insure a vote against a Catholic. 

City Editor Anderson conducted 
a poll of his own in Whitesville, a 
mining town in which a few Catholic 
families reside. Protestants there had 


human motives—something 


helped with the construction of a 
Catholic church, a fact they were 
quick to point out during the inter- 
The questioning revealed 
many Protestants critical of their 
Catholic neighbors—“They’re _ the 
ones bringing up religion”—but it 
also revealed the same Protestants 
voting for Kennedy. 


views. 


The sole pollster of national 
reputation to suggest the religious 
issue might be exaggerated was 
Samuel Lubell. In the final days of 
the campaign he wrote an article de- 
claring he had found considerable 
evidence to indicate West Virginia 
was less bigoted than most states. 
Whereas in other states one in five 
democratic voters, worried over the 
prospect of a Catholic President, had 
told Lubell he would vote for the 
Republican nominee were Kennedy 
nominated, in West Virginia only 
one in nine Democrats, similarly con- 
cerned, had said he would desert his 
party’s candidate. 

The 


real factors in 


Kennedy’s 





KENNEDY: MONEY PLUS PERSONALITY 


victory were superior organizational 
effort, money and voter sentiment. 
West Virginians compared the two 
candidates and decided they pre- 
ferred Kennedy. It is doubtful if a 
single pro-Kennedy voter requiring 
a ride to his polling place in any of 
the state’s 55 counties was without 
transportation. Kennedy had a pro- 
fessional and a volunteer group work 
ing in every county and in most of 
the state’s 2,750 precincts. Humphrey 
did not. 

The cynic will charge that Ken- 
nedy money had greater appeal than 
Kennedy personality, but the truth 
is both attract supporters in abun- 








dance. In the cities Democrats—anq 
not just co-religionists—w ho had for. 
gotten they were Democrats toiled 
for Kennedy. They drove cars jp 
parades, gave coffee parties in their 
homes to introduce members of the 
Kennedy family, sold tickets for 
fund-raising luncheons, enlisted re. 
cruits, typed precinct and election 
official lists, stamped and sealed let. 
ters and gave up evening pleasures 
to circulate literature at rallies—no 
matter how small or insignificant. 
The Massachusetts Senator bought 
a landslide not an election, while 
Humphrey’s restricted financial re. 
sources forced him, near the end of 
the campaign, to sign personal notes 
to stay in the race. At the outset Ken- 
nedy contracted with factional or- 
ganizations in 


counties the organization is _prin- 
cipally interested in electing its local 
ticket and is usually seeking financial 
assistance. The election returns in- 
dicate that in some counties Kennedy 
was carried on the slates of rival 
organizations, 

Kennedy’s television, radio and 
newspaper advertising literally smoth- 
ered his opponent. Everywhere he 
went Kennedy attracted the larger 


crowds. In Logan, for example, both { 


candidates spoke on separate 0c- 
casions in front of the courthouse. 
After his speech it took Humphrey 


a half-hour to break loose; Kennedy | 


was detained 45 minutes. Many per- 
sons came to hear Kennedy out of 
curiosity, but most went away im- 
pressed. Although his boyish good 
looks have been cited as a handicap 
to his Presidential aspirations, his 
charm, dignity, quiet manner and 
obvious intelligence overcame. this 


objection with the West Virginia § 


electorate, 

Should Kennedy win at Los An- 
geles, West Virginia will give him ils 
eight electoral votes. What concerns 
Kennedy supporters in this state, to 
day, is whether the religious issue is 


as unimportant throughout the rest F 
of the nation as it was on May 10§ 


in West Virginia. 
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Korea: Symbol of 
the ‘Herter Doctrine 


American ‘intervention for democracy’ proof of abandonment of bankrupt Asia policy 


Tokyo 
wo VERY TIRED and very worn 
| eee have dogged American 
writers on U.S. policy in Asia. One 
goes something like this: Democracy 
is the outgrowth of Anglo-Saxon in- 
stitutions which Asia does not have. 
Thus, dictatorial and semi-dictatorial 
regimes in the so-called “free world” 
of Asia are “inevitable,” and we 
must live with them. 

The second cliche is a purely 
American version too. American 
policy is heavy with the international 
responsibility of the whole free world. 
It cannot, must not, get bogged down 
in intervening in the domestic issues 
of any foreign power. 

In the last few weeks, apparently 
willy-nilly and without the geopoli- 
ticians of Foggy Bottom, the Penta- 
gon or the Harvard-MIT intellectual 
bank, these two axioms were thrown 
to the winds. I watched one of them 
go down the drain in Korea, where 
a small group of brave, inspired and 
thoughtful Korean students decided 
that democracy could work in Asia. 
And they pulled down what long 
had been considered by Washington 
experts to be a necessarily evil but 
“strong” regime. 

The U.S. was face to face with the 
possibility of a mass movement 
among the Korean people demand- 
ing liberal, democratic institutions 
which was being forced toward more 
radical solutions. As in the South 
African issue a few weeks earlier 
and the Cuban muddle in between, 
a 
SOL Sanpers, head of the Tokyo 
Bureau of Business Week magazine, 
is just back from a Korean tour. 
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Washington adopted “intervention’ 
as a policy. Secretary of State Chris- 
tian Herter told the Syngman Rhee 
regime in no uncertain terms that the 
U.S. would not tolerate unarmed stu- 
dents being slaughtered in_ the 
streets. The U.S. Embassy in Seoul, 
guilty over countenancing the fraud- 
ulent- March 15 elections, and em- 
boldened by the “Herter Doctrine” 
(intervention where American and 
free world principles are being 
flouted by an ally), rushed in where 
angels had feared to tread for 12 
years. A Korean newspaperman was 
nearly correct when he asked U.S. 
Ambassador Walter McConaughy 
at a press conference if it were true, 
as rumor had it, that the revolution 
was won half by the students and half 
by the U.S. Embassy. 

Despite President Eisenhower’s de- 
nials, we did intervene, and dramati- 
cally, in Korea’s internal affairs. And 
we have blinded ourselves for 15 
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By Sol Sanders 


years with a policy which refuses to 
recognize the direct influence of U.S. 
policy—even where there is no policy 
—in Asian countries’ domestic af- 
fairs. Since 1945 we have given the 
Korean Republic $3.3 billion in non- 
military aid; we have spent untold 
sums on the Korean Army, the strong- 
est anti-Communist military force in 
Asia; and—it can never be forgotten 
—40,000 Americans lost their lives 
in Korea for democracy. 

When I returned to Tokyo, I found 
that none of this change—or very 
little—had gotten through to my 
American and European friends. 
They pooh-poohed the theory that 
the popular uprising in Korea was a 
thing to be conjured with. Immedi- 
ately, the student revolt in Korea was 
compared with the Castro regime in 
Cuba, and a more far-fetched analogy 
would be hard to find. Koreans know 
better than anyone in free Asia what 
Communism is. The fact is that a 
month after the major rioting (the 
word belies the relatively orderly stu- 
dent demonstrations which turned 
into a maelstrom only after the police 
opened fire) there is still no evi- 
dence that the Communists were able 
to exploit it in any fashion. 

I found the leadership of the Ko- 
rean students tough and practical, as 
well as idealistic and brave. Their 
sophistication was unbelievable. A 
young high school student, whom I 
met by chance and who spoke no 
English, knew that the Washington 
Star opposed the student movement 
and that the Washington Post was 
favorable. When I asked a group of 
students—who were directing police 
activities after the police force dis- 





solved under the student victory— 
what they would do later, they replied 
simply: “Of course, we will go back 
to school.” One student, when asked 
what he meant by constitutional re- 
form, said he wanted a president in 
Korea similar “to the French Presi- 
dency under the Fourth Republic be- 
fore de Gaulle’s return to power” in 
order to thwart any new move to 
establish another strong-man regime. 

After more than 400 years of ex- 
ploitation by Chinese, Japanese and 
its own degenerative regimes, Korea 
today is a society winning back its 
self-respect. 

What has happened in the past 
weeks is clear proof that a new, de- 
fined American policy in Asia is 
called for. It must be flexible and 
intelligent and it must also demand 
that the American taxpayer get what 
he pays for: the creation of an at- 
mosphere in which democracy can 
grow. In Korea, we have a second 
chance: There should be no more 
cynical talk about what kind of gov- 
ernment “Asians are fitted for.” 

The new regime has promised to 
eliminate corruption. We should ac- 
cept that promise on face value and 
restore the 30 per cent cut in aid 
funds for this fiscal year. (We found 
$15 million in additional funds for 
Taiwan this year for no specific pur- 
pose; surely the Koreans deserve as 
much. ) 


There also ought to be a 
considerable amount of private in- 
vestment if we use our influence with 
the Korean Government to create a 
proper climate for it, and that would 
help restore some semblance of inde- 
pendence to Korea’s economy. We 
ought to consider reducing the size 
of the Korean Army, or putting it in 
a larger United Nations’ framework. 
American pressure — and [| use that 
word advisedly — should be 
brought to bear on Japan for settling 
the issues between the two countries 
so that both can profit from what 
could be a natural trade partnership. 


ugly 


’ Korea will require considerable of- 
ficial American attention:’but there 
must not be a return to th&t loftiest 
of rationalizations: non-intervention. 


By Robert J. Alexander 





THE INTER-AMERICAN 








In these articles, Robert J. Alexander, professor of economics at Rutgers 
University, and Paul Hays, professor of law at Columbia University, give 
opposing eyewitness interpretations of the Second Inter-American Confer. 
ence for Freedom and Democracy. Alexander believes the major resolutions 
adopted preserved the bridge between Latin American democratic elements 
and North American liberals. Hays maintains that the Conference was an- 
other example that united fronts with Communists cannot succeed, that 
it failed to adopt basic programs for freedom and democracy and that it 
was instead a source of divisiveness and confusion to all Latin Americans. 





HERE IS A growing chasm be- 
a. the Latin American coun- 
tries and the United States and, as a 
result, an 
maintaining 


increasing problem of 

unofficial contact be- 
tween the peoples of the two areas. 
From this point of view the Second 
Inter-American Conference for De- 
mocracy and Freedom, which met in 
Venezuela from April 21 to 27, was 
of particular importance. There, in 
spite of certain misunderstandings 
and some even violent controversies, 
a forum was presented where ele- 
ments of the Latin American demo- 
cratic left and liberal North Ameri- 
cans could meet for nearly a week, 
talk over a wide set of problems, and 
come to agreement on a broad range 
of issues. 

The Conference was also signifi- 
cant because it reflected several ten- 
dencies in present-day Latin Ameri- 
can politics, and demonstrated 
interesting contrasts in the ways of 
thinking between Americans of 
English and those of Spanish 
background. 

Delegates were present from virtu- 
ally all American countries. There 
were people from all the Latin 
American republics—exiles in the 
case of some of the remaining dic- 
tatorships—from the United States 
and from various West Indian re- 
gions, including the British areas of 
Trinidad, Barbados and_ British 
Guiana, from the Dutch island of 
Aruba and from Puerto Rico. 


Many were people of first-rate im- 
portance in their own nations. Vene- 
zuelan President Romulo Betancourt 


and Costa Rican ex-President José ¥ 


Figueres were 
senators, deputies, diplomats, writers 
and other professional people from 
various Latin American nations. The 
United States delegation included one 
Congressman, Charles Porter (D- 
Ore.) as well as leading figures in 
organizations such as the NAACP, 
the Liberal party, the league for 
Industrial Democracy and a number 
of professors and journalists. 
Among the Latin Americans there 
were two recognizable _ political 
groups. The first was what we may 
cal] democratic leftists. It was they, 
together with liberal elements in the 


U.S., who originally founded the ; 
Inter-American Association for De } 


mocracy and Freedom in Havana 
10 years ago, and were principally 
responsible for calling and organiza- 
ing its second congress. In this group 
were delegates associated with the 
National Revolutionary parties. such 
as the Venezuelan Democratic Action, 
the Peruvian Apristas, the Costa 
Rican Liberacion Nacional, the Bo- 
livian Movimiento Nacionalista Re- 
volucionario and the Paraguayat 
Febreristas. The Liberal parties of 


Honduras and Colombia were also J 
represented, as well as the Radical | 


parties of Argentina and Chile and 
most of the West Indian democrats. 
Finally, there were the members of 
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the Christian Democratic parties of 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, 
Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela. 

These delegates were generally 
strongly in favor of seeing the meet- 
ing go on record in favor of funda- 
mental social and economic reform, 
particularly agrarian reform, in their 
part of the world. However, they also 
showed great concern that such re- 
forms coincide with establishing 
political democracy on a firm foun- 
dation. Although the issue was not 
publicly discussed at the conference, 
a considerable number of the dele- 
gates were privately highly critical 
of the Castro regime in Cuba because 
of its apparent unwillingness to re- 
establish democratic constitutional 
government. 

The democratic left elements in 
the Conference were also nationalist 
and put particular stress on eco- 
nomic nationalism. They were highly 
critical of the U.S. tendency to sup- 
port Latin American dictatorships, 
and the U.S, failure to provide suffi- 
cient help for Latin America eco- 
nomic development. They indicated a 
strong desire to see the U.S. change 
it policies, and sponsored a motion 
passed by the Conference urging 
such alterations in U.S. foreign 
relations. 

The second group, which for lack 
of a better name we may call the 
Jacobin left, differed considerably 
from the democratic left. Its pres- 
ence was largely due to the exi- 
gencies of Venezuelan internal 
politics which, unfortunately, im- 
pinged at various points on the 
organization and conduct of the Con- 
ference. They were represented by 
some of the delegates who belonged 
to the Union Republicana Demo- 
cratica of Venezuela, members of 
the Puerto Rican Independence party 
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Berle-Figueres economic program highlights meeting 


CONFERENCE ON FREEDOM 


and scattered delegates from several 
of the other Latin American coun- 
tries, including three from British 
Guiana. These delegates were char- 
acterized by two essential elements 
which differentiated them from the 
democratic left. First, they were 
little concerned with the fate of 
political democracy if social and 
economic changes’ which _ they 
favored were achieved. Hence, they 
were inclined to give uncritical sup- 
port to the Castro regime. Second, 
they were super-nationalistic and 
almost blindly anti-Yankee. They 
tended to regard any U.S. move 
whatever as motivated by “imperial- 
ist” objectives, and they showed no 
interest in developing a rapproche- 
ment with this country. 

Most of the battling took place in 
the meetings of the “commissions” 
into which the delegates were 
grouped. Each delegate was allowed 
to sign up for as many commissions 
as he wished. In an attempt to in- 
fluence the commissions’ decisions, 
a number of the Jacobin left dele- 
gates signed up for most, or all, of 
the commissions, many appearing 
at the sessions only when a vote was 
to take place. 

In spite of these maneuvers, the 
decisions of the Conference were for 
the most part those sponsored by 
Latin American democratic leftists 
and members of the U.S. delegation. 
The basic documents concerned 
economic and political affairs. A 
major economic resolution, based on 
a memorandum submitted by Fi- 
gueres and Columbia University Pro- 
fessor Adolf A. Berle Jr., contained 
12 recommendations designed “to 
help in devising economic policies 
based on Inter-American solidarity, 
with a view to a harmonious devel- 
opment of the hemisphere: 


“1. Recognize the necessity of 
stabilizing the international market 
of primary products as a means of 
establishing equitable terms of 
trade... . 

“2. Recognize as just the aspira- 
tion of less-developed countries of 
gradually acquiring by legitimate 
means the ownership of such foreign 
investments as they may wish to 
own locally. 

“3. In trying to inject foreign 
capital for development, give prefer- 
ence to loans of appropriate terms 
and interest rates over direct in- 
vestments, 

“4. Recognize the social function 
of property and of economic activi- 
ties, the responsibility of the state 
in regulating and even in fostering 
the economy... . 

“5, The proportion of private and 
public enterprise should be deter- 
mined by each country according to 
its circumstances. 

“6. Modern enterprises should be 
considered, among their other func- 
tions, as instruments for a country’s 
capitalization. . 

“7, The profits of foreign com- 
panies should be exclusively taxed 
in the country where they operate. 
This principle should be strengthened 
by means of double-taxation treaties. 

“8, Stimulate economic planning, 
common markets, and the tendency 
towards integration. 

“9, The industrial countries 
should not encourage in their own 
territory production that can easily 
be carried on by the less-developed 
peoples, but rather import such prod- 
ucts from them and so make it 
possible for them to buy the prod- 
ucts of advanced technology or 
heavy industry. 

“10. In view of the importance of 
primary products for Latin American 








economies, research for artificial or 
synthetic substitutes should not be 
encouraged. 

“11. In economic dealings with 
governments, show disapproval of 
corrupt, dictatorial, or changeable 
regimes. Encourage honest, legiti- 
mate representative government. 

“12. International economic re- 
lations should be ruled by knowledge, 
justice and solidarity. They should 
follow the principle of equal com- 
pensation for equal effort. They 
should be a means to harmonious 
world development. They should help 
all nations to attain high levels of 
living, education, health and social 
well-being. They should foster civil- 
ization and peace.” 

The political commission submit- 
ted several resolutions to the Con- 
ference. One strongly condemned the 
four remaining Latin American dic- 
tatorships—the Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, Nicaragua and Paraguay— 
and urged all delegates, particularly 
those from the U.S., to expose the 
truth about those regimes and stress 
their role as a menace to hemispheric 
peace. Another resolution adopted by 
the Congress called for the most 
rapid possible disarmament of the 
Latin under- 
scoring the fact that armament ex- 
penditures are useless and constitute 
serious drains on their ability to 
carry out economic development. 

Perhaps the most important politi- 
cal resolution stated its opposition 
“to all forms of dictatorship.” It 
went on to pledge that no one at the 
Congress “will form part of or 
collaborate with governments which 
are the product of a coup d état, 
whether military or civilian, unless 
such a revolution or coup overthrows 
a dictatorship, in which case they 
will demand that the new regime sub- 
mit to popular election, which will 
result in the re-establishment of de- 
mocracy.” This resolution was ob- 
viously an indirect slap at the Castro 
regime, which has steadfastly refused 
to hold elections. 

During the discussion of this reso- 
lution and one indicating support 


American countries, 


10 


for free trade unionism in the Hemi- 
sphere, several U.S. delegates tried 
to append a specific statement of 
opposition to Communism. Both at- 
tempts were defeated, one by only 
51 votes to 41. Several of the North 
American delegates misinterpreted 
these defeats to mean that the ma- 
jority of the Latin American dele- 
gates were “afraid of opposing the 
Communists,” or even that they were 
pro-Communist. 


However, those who argue this 
way fail to understand two factors. 
First, the internal political situation 
in Venezuela is such that even the 
groups most strongly opposed to the 
Communists hesitate to provoke a 
violent struggle with them for fear 
of splitting the civilian front which 
they feel necessary to maintain in 
the face of potential military threats 
against the democratically elected 
civilian regime of President Romulo 
Betancourt. As a result, virtually all 
the Venezuelan delegates voted 
against the resolutions or abstained. 

Second, it is true, though unfortu- 
nate, that as a result of U.S. tenden- 
cies to lecture Latin Americans about 
“the dangers of Communism” and 
McCarthyism, 
many Latin Americans have come to 
regard anti-Communism as a Yankee 
imposition. Although many of these 
people may fight the Communists 
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BETANCOURT: DENOUNCES RIOTS 





bitterly in their own couniries, they 
hesitate to go on record <pecifically 
condemning it in international cop. 
ferences. In this particular case 
although the great majority of the 
delegates were willing enough to g 
on record in opposition “to all dic. 
tatorships,” only a minority were 
willing to be more specific. 

One other issue which caused cop. 
siderable disagreement was the ques- 
tion of Puerto Rico. The Jacobin 
element unanimously insisted that 
the Conference go on record de. 
manding immediate independence, 
Some of the elements of the demo. 
cratic left with no personal knowl. 
edge of the present situation in 
Puerto Rico took the same position, 
This point of view was strongly op- 
posed by the majority of Puerto 
Ricans present as well as by many 
other delegates. In the final session, 
a somewhat vague compromise reso- 
lution was reached which did not 
violently offend either side. 

The last important decision was 
the election of a new executive to 
run the organization until the Third 
Conference. Although the Jacobins 
had a slate for which they sought 
support among the delegates, they 
did not in fact present it to the meet: 
ing. The new group which will pre- 


side over the Inter-American Asso- 


ciation consists, with one exception, 
of Latin Americans from the demo: 


cratic left, plus two U.S. citizens, 
Secretary | 


Frances Grant, veteran 


General of the Association, who was ( 


re-elected, and Roger Baldwin. 


Although the going was rough § 
at times (there was one fist-fight on § 
the floor), the Conference was cel § 
tainly a success, The resolutions 
adopted are such that Latin Ameri | 
can democratic lefists and North § 


American liberals can agree that 
they form the basis for a new statt 
in inter-American relations, and cot 
stitute a program toward the 
achievement of which both groups 
can continue working in cooperation. 
The bridge between the democratic 
elements in Latin America and pro 
gressive groups here remains intact 
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By Paul Hays 


THE LIBERAL DILEMMA 


erals to have to learn again that 
united fronts with Communists can- 
not succeed. But that lesson was the 
only tangible result of the Second 
Inter-American Conference for De- 


|: SEEMS LATE in the day for lib- 


mocracy and Freedom. 

The claim of Cheddi Jagan, pro- 
Communist leader of British Guiana, 
that the Conference was a great vic- 
tory for pro-Communist forces, is 


iprobably an exaggeration, But the 


y many § 


session, 
Se Teso- 


did not 


ion was 
utive to 
e Third 
Jacobins 

sought 
2s, they 
ne meel- 
vill pre: 
n Asso- 


ception, 
e demo: f 


nounce only such aspects of Latin 
American developments as it suits 
present Communist purposes to con- 


demn: colonialism, economic im- 
perialism and dictatorship in Nicara- 
gua, Haiti, Paraguay and_ the 


Dominican Republic. The Conference 
was prevented from questioning the 
present situation in Cuba and from 
exposing the Communist roles in 
bringing Latin American dictators 
(including Fulgencio Batista) into 


} power, supporting such dictatorships 
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against democratic efforts to oust 


them, and in undermining existing 
democratic governments, including 


sisone 
citizens, @ that of Venezuela. 


The character of the Conference 
was startlingly revealed when it 


) adopted a resolution condemning the 


Francisco Franco and Antonio Sala- 
zat dictatorships, but none con- 
demning any Communist country. 


. (In a wistful effort toward self-re- 


spect, on the last day of the Con- 
ference, a petition taking a stand 
against Communist dictatorship was 
circulated outside the meetings and 
signed by a number of delegates. ) 
The Conference’s treatment of 
Puerto Rico is an excellent case in 
Point. When the liberal delegates 
from Puerto Rico discovered that a 
delegation representing the Puerto 
lean independence movement was 
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present, they decided first to raise 
the question of why that tiny bank- 
rupt pro-Communist group had been 
invited, but then withdrew it. They 
were dissuaded from both these 
steps by arguments for “harmony,” 
that fatal united front tactic, 

In the end, a resolution classifying 
Puerto Rico as a “colonial” problem 
and demanding “self-determination” 
for the Puerto Ricans was adopted. 
In view of the Conference’s mood, 
the liberal Puerto Ricans, though ab- 
staining from voting on that resolu- 
tion, were “not too dissatisfied” at 
being able at least to ward off a 
condemnation of the United States 
for holding Puerto Rico in colonial 
slavery. 

The Conference not only failed to 
adopt basic programs for democracy 
and freedom, but instead was a posi- 
tive detriment to those ends _ by 
adding to the widespread confusion 
among Latin American peoples about 
who are friends and who enemies 
of democracy and freedom. On the 
basis of such a Conference fraterniza- 
tion, the common people of Latin 
America may well ask, “Are these 
people really Communists if anti- 
Communists are willing to work with 
them for democracy?” 

Suppose that delegates representing 
Dominican dictator Rafael Trujillo 
had been invited and no mention of 
the conditions in their country had 
been permitted. Sitting down with 
Trujillo under such circumstances 
would raise the most serious doubts 
about the sincerity of liberal declara- 
tions. Joining with Communists, who 
represent enormously greater 
threat to democracy and freedom, 
must inevitably have the same effect. 

The Conference’s single important 
constructive contribution, an imagi- 
native program for economic devel- 


an 


opment based on proposals prepared 
by José Figueres and Adolf Berle, 
will almost certainly fail to receive 
the attention it deserves because of 
the circumstances under which it was 
adopted. 

Pro-Communists constituted less 
than a majority of the Conference. 
A knowledgeable U.S. delegate said 
he recognized among the 220-odd 
delegates the names of 56 Commu- 
nists or Communist sympathizers. 
But a well-trained Communist mi- 
nority is usually able to impose its 
will upon a less organized majority. 

All the usual Communist tactics 
were used. The President of the Con- 
ference was a man well known in 
Venezuela as publisher of a Caracas 
newspaper considered the leading 
mouthpiece of the Communist line. 
The President designated many of the 
other officials. At the plenary ses- 
sions the pro-Communists sat in 
strategically distributed groups, each 
group with a leader who gave in- 
structions. Meetings were “packed” 
by complete outsiders who partici- 
pated in debate and even in voting. 
Pro-Communists out-sat, out-talked 
and out-stayed all others. 

The U.S. delegation was at a 
disadvantage throughout. Although 
there were no Communist sympa- 
thizers in it, and some of its members 
are active anti-Communist liberals, 
it was not a strong delegation. There 
were no representatives of any branch 
of the Government, except Congress- 
man Charles O. Porter, who was 
not effective; there were no repre- 
sentatives of organized labor, re- 
portedly because those invited had 
been told they must not mention 
Communism. Two vigorous anti- 
Communists were very young men 
who looked to older delegates for 
leadership they did not find. 

A number were more or less pro- 
fessional Latin Americans, teachers 
and publicists who felt a need to 
maintain their “contacts” with Latin 
Americans; these were almost the 
only U.S. members who spoke 
Spanish. Since almost all proceed- 
ings were in Spanish, and translation 











was, for all practical purposes, non- 
existent, many U.S. delegates were 
totally unaware of what was going on. 

The U.S. delegation was at a fur- 
ther disadvantage because of the 
politeness so typical of our intellec- 
tuals. We were urged not to raise 
the Communist or Cuban issues be- 
cause it would be discourteous to our 
hosts and “disrupt” the Conference. 
I myself was told I had “behaved 
been discourteous to 
Betancourt by 
issue, al- 


badly” and 
President Romulo 
raising the Communist 
though Betancourt was almost at that 
moment appearing on television and 
radio to denounce Communist-in- 
spired demonstrations which had oc- 
curred in Venezuela that day. 

Accommodation to the anti-North 
Americanism of a majority of the 
delegates and to the pro-Communism 
of a substantial number characterized 
the Conference. The U.S. delegation 
sat politely silent through hours of 
tirades against the United States as 
the source of all the ills of Latin 
America. (Politeness may have saved 
our delegation from the kind of 
physical attack publicly suffered by 
a delegate from Trinidad, who had 
been “insulting” to Communists, and 
by a U.S. delegate who tried to stop 
the fight.) 

The U.S. delegation was sympa- 
thetic to much of the criticism of 
U.S. Latin American policy. Many 
had been vigorous critics of that 
policy for years, but criticism in the 
interest of democracy and freedom 
is a wholly different matter from 
Communist attacks to advance the 
interests of the Soviet Union. The 
American delegation, myself in- 
cluded, was far too apologetic, weak 
and ineffectual. 

The direction of the Conference 
first became clear when a rule was 
adopted confining discussion of “in- 
ternal affairs” to “the four dictator- 
ships,” Haiti, Nicaragua, Paraguay 
and the Dominican Republic. This 
rule obviously favored Cuba, by im- 
plying that Cuba was not a dictator- 
ship. Later, U.S. delegates were told 
that this had been a clever move on 
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our part to head off adoption of a 
resolution to endorse Fidel Castro. 

When the character of the Con- 
ference. became apparent, | deter- 
mined to introduce a resolution con- 
demning Communism. As soon as 
word got around, I was visited by 
delegates, U.S. 
me not to introduce it. I would be 
out of order; I would achieve nothing 


and others, urging 


except “disharmony,” since the 
resolution would be defeated; the 
“delicate balance” of the Venezuelan 
coalition might be affected. (I should 
add that several U.S. delegates, some 
of whom thought it unwise to intro- 
duce the resolution, said they would 
vote for it, and a few encouraged 
me to introduce it.) 

After considerable reflection | de- 
cided that, even if my _ resolution 
faced inevitable defeat, it would en- 
able those who genuinely supported 
democracy and freedom to demon- 
strate their consistency and would 
expose to the politically unfledged 
the true character of the Conference 
and the hopelessness of united front 
tactics, As to the Betancourt coali- 
tion, I was neither convinced that 
those who professed such solicitude 
for it were sufficiently acquainted 
with Venezuelan politics to estimate 
the effects of my resolution, nor that 
democracy and freedom in Venezuela 
would be strengthened because the 
Conference dodged the problem of 
the Communist threat to their 
achievement. 

I found confirmation for this in 
the disgraceful performance of local 
Communists at the public meeting 
which opened the Conference, where 
they sought to obstruct its proceed- 
ings by organized demonstrations 
(“Cuba si, Yanqui no”), in the Com- 
munist street demonstrations then oc- 
curring, obviously intended to under- 
mine Betancourt, and in Betancourt’s 
own forthright denunciations of the 
Venezuelan Communist party. I re- 
membered that two months before 
the Czechoslovak coup, Eduard 
Benes said, “To maintain democracy, 
it is absolutely necessary to guard 
the delicate balance of the coalition.” 





Several delegates sugeested that jf 
I changed my resolution to a co, 
demnation of totalitarianism in en. 
eral it might even be adopted ungp. 
imously, When I declined to do g, 
it was proposed that instead of my 
resolution, there should be a resolg. 
tion reaffirming the stand of the 19% 
in Havana which é& 


nounced Nazi, Fascist, Falangist ani 


conference 


Communist totalitarianism. [ agreed f 
This, too, was then abandoned an 
a proposal substituted to amend ; 
resolution of the Political Coit | 
sion, by adding to its general de} 
nunciation of dictatorships the word Me 
“whether Fascist, Communist or Fal: 
angist.” 

Roger Baldwin made the motion 
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It was rejected by a fairly larg So 
majority, though those voting agains!) ™ 
it were said to have included a num) ™ 
ber of persons who were not dek. Th 
gates to the Conference. oP 
By then the time fixed for sub. ki 
mitting resolutions had passed, In: ch 

last effort to include some mention 
of Communism, however _ slight Hi 
somewhere in the large volume ol Ce 
resolutions adopted, it was agree 1 
to introduce an amendment to af 
resolution calling upon the demo § 4 
racies to refuse to accord legitimacy w 
to labor unions “controlled by dicg ™ 
no 


tators.” This proposed adding the 





words “and/or by International Com} 
munism.” It was rejected by a vole 





announced as 5] to 41. : 
At this point I resigned. [| coullj 
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not conscientiously continue as ‘¥ 



















member of a Conference unwillins ‘ he 
to record its opposition to all form™ ® 
of dictatorship. A 
Some delegates had already lel. ™ 
I believe no other member resignel.§ ™ 
Some U.S. delegates felt it would lef 
suicidal to break ties with those aml: th 
Communist forces in Latin Americ 
represented at the Conference. Sot x 
were impressed with the reasol N 
urged against my action. Although jj ™ 
I believe I was right, I do not find wl 
in the nature of those reasons aly =! 
ground for condemning those liber ca 
als who believed it wiser to take the ¥ 
other course, ti 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


‘A Southern 
Moderate Speaks’ 


COUPLE OF months late I have 
A Brooks Hays’ A Southern 
Moderate Speaks (University of 
North Carolina, $3.50). I have never 
believed that the 18 stiff and satur- 
nine Senators from the nine deep 
South states truly represent their 
millions of constituents. People could 


Fnot uniformly be that stubborn. 


There must be some variety of 
opinion where there are various 
kinds of countryside, industries, 
churches, schools and colleges. 
About all of these things Brooks 
Hays, until recently a member of 
Congress, has a right to speak with 
quiet, modest authority. He was born 
and raised in Russellville, Arkansas, 
a typical small town county seat 
where he grew, lived and learned 


» with Negroes all about him. He is 


now—and has been for a long time 


|, —a citizen of Little Rock. There he 


Americ 
ce. Some 

reasons 
Although 
not find 
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yse_ liber: 
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| was at the very heart of the fracas 


which spread this fine, respectable 


} town on newspaper front pages all 
p over the world. As a “moderate,” he 
Shas been attacked from both sides 


and has had a tough time of it. 
Among other things, he lost the seat 
in Congress he had filled with dis- 
tinction for eight terms. 

The purpose of this volume is to 
throw a slender line of understand- 
ing from reasonable people in the 
South to their counterparts in the 
North. Hays believes—as I do—that 
men and women, North and South, 
who have the same or similar reli- 
gions, habits and political principles, 
can come together on a decent set of 
compromises about the race ques- 
ton. The Iook is a simple, straight: 
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forward account of the author’s ex- 
perience in Washington and Little 
Rock—with an occasional flashback 
to Russellville. Though Hays keeps 
reminding his readers that desegre- 
gation is only one of the problems 
which must be dealt with as the 
Negro adjusts himself and his ideals 
to a changing world, the facts of 
history have forced him to spend 
most of the pages in his book on 
that subject. 

To future historians this book will 
be of prime importance. The bitter 
conflict at Little Rock is sharply de- 
scribed from personal experience. 
Except for the actions of police and 
troops, and the scenes in and around 
Central High School, the story is 
almost complete and very convincing. 
In all the excitement, Hays kept his 
mind steadily on the principles of 
government which seemed to be in- 
volved. Governor Orval Faubus and 
the Southern Senators who parti- 
cipated in the civil rights debate kept 
talking about the unconstitutional 
coercion exercised by Washington. 
According to their endlessly repeated 
views our troubles arise from the 
fact that the Federal Government 
continually departs from the prin- 
ciple of federalism; if only the 
states were left in control, they con- 
tinually lament, all would: naturally 
be well. oe 

Here are a few Hays lines, frdm 
this chapter of our histoxy: “Tn 
September, 1956, Little Rock was 
heralded as a city whose plan for 
slow, gradual and voluntary integra- 
tion could serve as a model for many 
cities in the South. In an article in 


U.S. News and World Report on 
September 28 of that year, entitled 
‘How One Southern City Plans to 
Integrate,’ the pattern adopted by 
the Little Rock School Board was 
presented as a ‘workable compro- 
mise’ likely to be adopted by both 
sides in the school integration dis- 
pute. Virgil T. Blossom, superintend- 
ent of schools, had joined his board 
in trying to adjust the school system 
in accordance with the Supreme 
Court’s May, 1954, decision.” If 
these people had been left alone, if 
our traditional American system of 
local control had been allowed to 
work, all would probably have gone 
well. 

But the tragic interference came, 
not from Washington, not from 
President Eisenhower, but from the 
Governor of the state, who turned 
out to be not a wicked man but a 
weak one. When he was with Hays 
he seemed all in favor of peace and 
reason. But other advisers were 
eager to direct him in other direc- 
tions. And, as bad luck would have 
it, just at this time Georgia Governor 
Marvin Griffin came to Little Rock to 
make a speech—and with him came 
another Georgian, Roy Harris, one 
of the big wheels in the White 
Citizens Council. Under the influence 
of such outsiders Faubus proceeded 
to upset the applecart completely and 
give Little Rock its world-wide dis- 
repute. 

The visit to Eisenhower was, of 
course, entirely without result. The 
magic of the President by no means 
offset that of Governor Griffin. With 
a different sort of President, this 
chapter of the tale might have “been 
different. I hope that some day we 
shall get a word-for-word report of 
that long conference. The Governor 
said there might be trouble, so he 
called out troops; the troops brought 
out a mob; and that brought on 


trouble. Simple as that. The moral 


is that interference in local affairs 
is a bad. thing, but it may, at times, 
even be the business of Washington - 
to protect a village or a county 
against such interference. 








The Menderes Government has a long way to go as 


Turkey Struggles 


With Democracy 


By Andrew Mango 


[ 1950 Ismet Inonu, Kemal Ata- 
turk’s successor as President of 
the Turkish Republic and leader of 
the ruling Republican People’s party, 
gracefully accepted his defeat in free 
and fairly conducted elections. And 
when he unprotestingly handed over 
power to the opposition Democratic 
party, whose formation he had 
authorized four years earlier, the 
liberals’ features softened 
smile. Now, after 10 years of rule 
by the Democratic party and its 
Adnan Menderes, _pro- 
gressives frown once again as they 
contemplate Turkish affairs, and the 
recent student demonstrations are 
only one indication of how deep 
seated their dissatisfaction is. 

It is easy to see which aspects of 
the Turkish situation occasion the 
progressives’ displeasure. 

© The electoral law is illiberal. Not 
only does it provide for election by 
in multi-member 


into a 


Premier. 


simple majority 
constituencies (so that, theoretically, 
a party one vote ahead of its nearest 
rival could capture, say, all 20 seats 
in a populous province), but it also 
obliges the opposition to split its 
vote by forcing all registered political 
parties to put up separate lists of 
candidates. 

e The press law is illiberal. Re- 
ports and comment calculated to dam- 
age the state or to belittle individuals 
are punishable by heavy fines and im- 
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prisonment. Where the individuals 
belittled are officers of the state, 
penalties are heavier and the accused 
journalists are not allowed to try to 
prove their allegations. 

© Public meetings are subject to 
authorization. 

@ The independence of the judici- 
ary is not guaranteed by law and 
judges can be transferred, suspended 
or pensioned by the Minister of Jus- 
tice. 

e The Government alone has ac- 
cess to the radio. 

e There are no 
checks on the whims of the majority 
party in Parliament. Thus last month 
Menderes, through the appropriate 
parliamentary machinery, was able to 
ban all political activity for three 
months, and set up machinery which 
makes it possible for him to obtain 
approval for laws without the ap- 
proval of the opposition. 

Here, however, one must halt the 
catalogue of shortcomings and write 
in a few qualifications, for Menderes 
and his party are not responsible for 
all these regrettable features of 
Turkish politics. The Turkish elec- 
toral law, for example, has always 
been mathematically unfair, Men- 
deres having merely added the cun- 
ning provision forbidding electoral 


constitutional 


coalitions. 

Although the Turkish press law is 
illiberal, it does not allow the Govern- 
ment to close down newspapers by 
administrative action, as was the 
practice of Inonu’s government when 
it was in power. 





Qualifications and excuses for the 
conduct of the Democratic party can 
and must be made in plenty. Never. 
theless, the fact remains that there 
has been a falling off from the high 
standards initially set by the Men. 
deres Government after 


party was brought to power that year 
by a landslide. All the discontents 
that had piled up for a generation 
found expression in its victory. The 
peasantry and the half-Westernized 
artisans were disaffected by the 


secular policy of the Republican 
People’s party. The peasants also had | 


complaints against the high-handed 
behavior of the police, against the 
corvée system used in_ building 


village schools and against a strict || 
forestry law which deprived thou- || 


sands of villages of charcoal, their 
traditional and only fuel. The mer- 
chants wished to see a change in the 
system of state capitalism introduced 
by Ataturk, while the intellectuals 
chafed at restrictions on democratic 
freedoms and felt that avenues of 
promotion were blocked to merit. 


its first § 
victory in 1950. The Democratic) 











The Democratic party, therefore, 
came to power with a feeling of 
overwhelming popular support. It felt 
generous and, largely for two rea} 
sons, it had the means to be gener: | 
ous. The first was American aid, 


initiated during the Inonu regime,)) 


but vastly expanded as the cold war 
heated up. The second was the 
Korean War, which boosted the 


prices of raw materials and gave} 
more help to primary producer 


countries than many subsequent aid 
projects. 
helped—a new spirit of confidence 
among the commercial classes, now 
better able to influence Government 
policy; the previous Administration’ 
accumulation of both credit andj 
foreign exchange; and a successidl 
of good harvests and the belated 
application of mechanical techniques 
Profiting by these advantages, the | 
Menderes Government could satisfy 
most of its supporters for a time 
The living standards rose—both for 3 
the key groups of supporters (me 
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civil 


chants, servants and _ richer 
peasants) and for the country at 
large. Concessions were made to 
religious opinion, although the 
Government continued to keep it in 
check through measures against the 
monastic dervish orders, which pro- 
vided clandestine channels for popu- 
lar piety and occasionally for fa- 
naticism. The intellectuals, also more 
closely associated with the Adminis- 
tration, found more opportunities 
for self-expression and helped to in- 
spire an atmosphere of optimism. 
Economic liberalization and a large 
program of investments and public 
works satisfied the merchants and 
entrepreneurs. The Democratic party 
and its leaders were genuinely popu- 
lar and even increased their Parlia- 
mentary majority in the 1954 elec- 
tions. This time, however, voices 
were saying that although the elec- 
tions were fair by local standards, 
they were not as immaculate as those 
of 1950. Very slowly things were 
beginning to go wrong. 

The difficulties were partly econ- 
omic and partly sociological in 
origin. The economic difficulties are 
easier to diagnose: holdings of for- 
eign exchange, credit and aid were 
spent too precipitately ; 
ambitious development program, in- 
fluenced partly by electoral con- 
siderations, led to an inflation which 
in the end forfeited the support of 
both merchants and civil servants; 
agricultural development did not 
match the population increase, 

No longer able to satisfy all its 
supporters, the Democratic party 
Government concentrated on. satis- 
fying the farm vote through a policy 
of subsidies, which were, however, 
overtaken by inflation in the end— 
because the Government refused to 
tax farm incomes and concentrated 
instead on a program of public 
works in the countryside. (This pro- 
gram, incidentally, continued to 
make the fortunes of a group of 
entrepreneurs, who now form a con- 
spicuous and not very agreeable ele- 
ment in Turkish society.) 

It is true that the Democrats 


an over- 


largely succeeded in organizing the 
new urban proletariat, both by a 
more daring, and therefore more 
popular, encouragement of religion, 
and by providing employment 
through economically unproductive 
urban public works. Religious con- 
cessions, however, were unpopular 
with the intellectuals, already hit by 
inflation because most of them were 
wage-earners, and therefore already 
critical of the Government. 

Intellectuals found their freedoms 
diminishing, as well as their incomes. 
At first, criticism in the press or at 
public meetings was not dangerous, 
since the Government enjoyed over- 
whelming popular support; as that 
support dwindled, however, the 
Democrats felt that they could no 
longer afford the same degree of 
toleration. In official phraseology, 
criticism was jeopardizing the na- 
tion’s development effort. The press 
law was gradually tightened, other 
restrictions introduced and, finally, 
the electoral law amended. Due 
largely to the electoral changes and 
also, possibly, to some marginal ir- 
regularities, the Democratic party 
won the 1957 elections for the third 
time, though by a minority vote. 

Faced with this proof of the 
gradual decline of the Democrats’ 
fortunes, the opposition felt that an- 
other push would send the Govern- 
ment tumbling and it launched a 
country-wide political campaign in 
the wake of the elections. In spite of 
Government retaliation, it looked as 
if the campaign would succeed in 
forcing new elections, but at the last 
moment Menderes drew back and 
imposed the present ban on political 
activity. 

Personal considerations, such as 
Menderes’ reported impatience of 
criticism, have also played their part 
in creating the present difficulties. 
More important still is the abiding 
tradition of paternalism in Turkish 
society: Disrespect to elders and to 
those in authority is traditionally 
bad form. Personal deeisions are ex- 
pected of political leaders, irrespec- 
tive of constitutional or legal nice- 





ties, and there is therefore a natural 
tendency toward authoritarianism. 

Finally, all people in authority are 
subject to the powerful pressure of 
sycophancy, to incessant and tradi- 
tionally sanctioned demands from 
needy relatives and friends. Only the 
strongest of the rulers, impervious 
to the surrounding ethic, could re- 
sist such pressures. The existence of 
a recently imported and incompletely 
assimilated democratic framework 
makes it difficult for the Government 
to satisfy the expectations of its sup- 
porters while keeping its self-respect. 
Preferential treatment 
pestering applicants grows into legal 
abuses. 

Legal provisions make it im- 
possible to discipline the press by 
Administrative action or the threat 
of it, and the more stringent laws 
which have been introduced are so 
inelastic that pro-Government jour- 
nalists have occasionally found them- 
selves in jail for offenses originally 
meant to apply only to the opposi- 
tion. There is little doubt, for ex- 
ample, that Menderes would have pre- 
ferred not to make a martyr of 
Ahmed Emin Yalman by having him 
imprisoned (and, indeed the sentence 
was suspended for reasons of health) , 
if there were some other way to stop 
his newspaper’s criticisms. 

To explain the reasons for a course 
of action is not to excuse it. It is im- 
possible to determine with accuracy 
whether the Menderes Government 
could have maintained itself in power 
by more liberal means. Even if it 
could not, it always has the alter- 
native of holding fair elections and 
risking defeat, which does not as yet 
imply any danger to the lives of 
prominent members or supporters of 
the Government. 

It would, however, be foolish to 
expect any lasting or dramatic im- 
provement from a change of Govern- 
ment in Turkey. Turkish society is 
slowly evolving to the point where 
Western democracy, like other forms 
of Western social organization, will 
answer its real needs. But that evolu- 
tion still has a long way to go. 
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An analysis of the 






By Norman D. Palmer 


CHINESE SHADOW 
ON THE ASIAN RIM 


NEW AND grimmer picture of Communist China 
has emerged in South and Southeast Asia, and the 
picture is of Communist China’s own making. Five years 
ago, at the Bandung Conference, Chou En-lai was marked- 
ly successful in projecting an image of China as a force 
for peace and a true champion of the “neutralist” states 
of Asia. This image was assiduously cultivated for four 
years, and won considerable confidence and support in 
the countries along the Asian rim. Almost on the fourth 
anniversary of Bandung, however, armed revolt erupted 
in Tibet, and the Chinese Communists suppressed it with 
such ruthlessness that the International Commission of 
Jurists, appointed by the United Nations, found “a 
prima facie case of genocide against the People’s Re- 
public of China.” India and China engaged in sharp 
exchanges over the Chinese moves in Tibet and the Indian 
reception of the Dalai Lama and other Tibetan refugees. 
Throughout South and Southeast Asia, and particularly 
in India, the effects of the sensational events in Tibet 
were electric. In a sense, Tibet was Asia’s Hungary. A 
prominent Indian journalist, Frank Moraes, thus de- 
scribed India’s change of mood: “With China’s aggres- 
sion on Tibet the scales have fallen from Asia’s eyes, and 
Asia, more particularly India, is now in the process of 
agonizing reappraisal. . . . The revulsion which Russia’s 
brutal suppression of the Hungarian uprising provoked 
in Europe is paralleled in Asia by China’s crushing of 
the Tibetan rebellion. Asia has suddenly discovered that 
the Chinese Communists are not different from the Soviet 
Communists and that the objectives and methods of 
Communist imperialism, whether Russian or Chinese, 
are the same. . . . The hard-won freedom of the newly 
independent countries of Asia is no longer threatened 
by the old colonialism of the West but by the’ new im- 
perialism of the Communist bloc.” 

As Indian agitation against the Chinese Communist 
actions in Tibet began to die down, new and more dis- 
turbing evidences of Chinese expansionism and _pres- 
sures were provided along India’s Himalayan frontiers. 
A series of incidents there was a most unwelcome re- 
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minder to India that it was faced with a grave security 
problem in areas regarded as remote and virtually im. 
pregnable, from a country which it had considered 
friendly. 

Since 1954 India and China had occasionally ex. 
changed sharp notes, alleging that nationals of each 
had violated the territory of the other. India had pro- 
tested several times against Chinese maps showing large 
portions of the Northeast Frontier area and Ladakh as 
a part of China. Sometime after 1954 the Chinese Com. 
munists built a 100-mile road across Aksai Chin in 
Ladakh, in territory which India regarded as well within 
her frontiers. On December 14, 1958, Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru addressed a personal letter to Premier 
Chou En-lai, complaining about the frequent evidences 
of what others called “cartographic aggression,” and 
claiming that in 1956 Chou En-lai had assured him that 
China proposed to recognize the so-called McMahon Line 
as the border between India and “the Tibetan Region of 
China.” 

Aside from the Chinese maps, which were widely 
circulated, few of these incidents were known to the In- 
dian public. In the summer of 1959, however, Chinese 
actions precipitated major crises along the Sino-Indian 
border. On August 25 a Chinese detachment crossed into 
Indian territory south of the McMahon Line, fired on 
an Indian picket group, seized some of its members, and 
later fired on personnel manning an Indian outpost at 
Longju. The Government of India immediately sent 4 


strong protest, referring to the Longju incident as the | 


most flagrant of “repeated violations of Indian territory 
by Chinese armed forces,” and warned that news of such 
violations could no longer be withheld from the people. 

This concern was strongly manifest in the months that 
followed. The dominant feelings were indignation agains! 
the Chinese Communists and apprehension over the it 


b] 


plications of their expansionist moves. No other action 
of a foreign power, not even American arms aid to Pakis 
tan, stirred up such large numbers of Indians or Wa 
condemned so strongly as the Chinese actions in Tibet 
and along the Sino-Indian border. Prominent Indian 
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leaders, including Jayaprakash Narayan, Asoka Mehta 


and even some members of the ruling Congress party, ad- 
dressed public protest meetings. Demonstrations wel 
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staged throughout the country with demonstrators carry- 
ing signs and banners bearing such slogans as “Down 
with Chinese Imperialism!” The Vice Chancellor of Delhi 
University, who had been in China and who had in the 
past. been associated with the Sino-Indian Friendship 
Association and other organizations of the same type, 
encouraged students of the University to stage a peaceful 
demonstration in front of the Chinese Embassy in New 
Delhi. Indian newspapers and other organs of opinion 
inveighed against the Chinese Communists with a 
vehemence quite out of keeping with the previously pre- 
vailing line, demonstrating that Indian opinion was 
really aroused and awake to the implications of what 


Palmer 


> security i : ; 
ually im 9M Indian journal called “the disparity between what 
nsidered tina is and what it has been expected to be.” 
Even the Communist party of India—already on the 

er defensive because of the failure of the Communist regime 

“| @in Kerala, the reactions in India to Chinese actions in 
of each B j : i 
had pro Tibet and internal dissensions—was affected by the pre- 


ing large vailing climate of opinion. Meeting in Meerut in mid- 
viii November, CPI leaders were unable to agree on a com- 
ese Com. 42" policy in light of the new Sino-Indian tensions. Ap- 
Chin in parently they split in at least three ways, one group 
favoring support of China as a Communist state, which 


prise: by definition could not possibly be guilty of “imperial- 
Poul ism,” another believing that the CPI should support the 
wikthaiaas relatively moderate position of the Indian Government 
5? il and India’s claim that the McMahon Line was the right- 
bien thet ful border between India and Tibet, and a third group 


sail advocating a noncommittal position. 
If the predominant theme in the protest meetings and 


tegion of are ae: , x 
newspaper editorials was indignation toward China, a 

an second theme was criticism of the Indian Government 

eer: and, directly or indirectly, of Nehru himself, for keeping 


Chinese the Indian people in undue ignorance of aspects of Sino- 
dallas Indian relations. He was also attacked for following too 
eee soft a policy in the face of mounting evidences of Chinese 
peti uthlessness and expansionism, and for failure to take 
adequate measures to guard the Himalayan frontiers. 
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itpost at uc of the criticism on the latter point was directed 
a against Krishna Menon, the Defense Minister, who is 
cae hardly more popular in India than abroad. It was no 
EE i that General K. S. Thimayya, the Indian Army 
s of such Chief of Staff, had clashed with Menon and had been 
> people wiley from resigning only by Nehru’s personal in- 
ths that Position. Menon rode out the storm of criticism, 
pe = to the staunch support of the Prime Minister. 
pe defending himself before a meeting of the Parliamen- 
ae = Committee af the Congress party on November 25, 
to Pakis- we declared: ‘Now the danger is come and we are 
ean re prepared for it. I can assure you we have taken 
sn Tibet y measures to. protect our border to the best of our 
- Indian wlty. He said that the anger of the Indian people 
a Mehta a Justified and added: “It is unfortunate we trusted 
arty, ad | é ull Coming from a leading apologist for Commu- 
wa ist China, this was indeed extraordinary. . 
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In September, Robert Trumbull of the New York 
Times wrote from New Delhi: “India’s startling reversal 
of mood toward Communist movements both inside and 
outside this country is undoubtedly one of the most 
significant political developments going on in Asia to- 
day.” There could be no question about the reality of 
this “reversal of mood,” although it was unlikely to 
be reflected in a basic reorientation of policy. In the 
new mood prevailing throughout India Nehru seemed to 
be lagging behind public opinion, an unusual but not 
unprecedented situation in recent years. “A study of 
leading Indian newspapers,” reported Trumbull, “sug- 
gests that Mr. Nehru has been so far behind public 
opinion on Communist China in recent months that he 
may have to run to catch up.” 

Actually, Nehru was not so far behind as his people 
thought. In early November the Government issued a 
second White Paper, consisting of Sino-Indian diplomatic 
exchanges following the Longju and other incidents in 
August. “The Government of India,” declared a_ note 
delivered by the Indian Ambassador in Peking to the 
Chinese Foreign Office on September 10, “would like to 
emphasize once more that the so-called McMahon Line 
definitely represents the boundary between India and the 
Tibet Region of China . . . and they stand firmly by 
it.” 

Two days previously Chou En-lai, in a_ personal 
letter to Nehru, stated: “The so-called McMahon Line 
was a product of the British policy of aggression against 
the Tibet Region of China and has never been recognized 
by any Chinese Central Government and is therefore 
decidedly illegal.” He protested against “the attempt of 
India to impose upon China its one-sided claims on the 
boundary question.” In a long reply on September 26 
Nehru declared that he was “greatly surprised and dis- 
tressed” by Chou’s letter; “you have now brought for- 
ward, with all insistence,” he said, “a problem which 
dwarfs in importance all that we have discussed in recent 
years and, I thought, settled.” A note by the Indian 
Ministry of External Affairs to the Chinese Ambassador 
in New Delhi on Nevember 4, after reviewing the recent 
incidents along the Sino-Indian border, contained a 
sweeping charge against the Chinese Government: “These 
facts, taken together with a continuance of aggressive 
attitudes in various parts of the frontier and the type 
of propaganda that is being conducted on behalf of the 
Chinese Government, are reminiscent of the activities of 
the old imperialist powers against whom both India and 
China struggled in the past. It is a matter of deep regret 
that the Chinese Government, which has so often con- 
demned imperialism, should act in a manner which is 
so contrary to their own assertions. It is a matter of even 
deeper regret that the Five Principles as well as the 
Declaration of the Bandung Conference should thus be | 
flouted by the Chinese Government.” 

When Parliament assembled in mid-November for the 
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first time after the incidents of the preceding August, 
many prominent speakers attacked the policy of the 
Government as too weak and pusillanimous toward 
China; but Nehru defended it with considerable vigor, 
and pointed to the diplomatic exchanges in the two 
White Papers of August and November as indications 
that his Government had taken a strong line with China. 
While still trying to calm his own people, he was in- 
creasingly outspoken in his criticisms of the Chinese 
Communists who, he stated, were being carried away 
by “pride and arrogance of might.” But, at a press con- 
ference in mid-November, when he was asked a question 
which everyone was asking, concerning “the reason for 
China becoming hostile to us,” Nehru confessed he 
did not know. “All I think,” he said, “is that this has 
been because of a very considerable irritation in China 
about not only our reception to the Dalai Lama and the 
Tibetan refugees but the general reactions in India over 
this.” 

Many Indian observers were convinced that the reason 
was more deep-seated. In The New Socialist, Sisir Gupta, 
an able Indian student of foreign affairs, wrote: “It is 
not grant of asylum to the Dalai Lama which has piqued 
Peking; it is the bleak prospects of Communism in 
India . . . and the possibility of India achieving a fair 
rate of growth with foreign assistance. . . . A demo- 
cratically developing India will demonstrate to the rest 
of the developing world the anachronistic character of 
the Chinese method and theory of economic develop- 
ment. . . . In this context, it may be that forcing India 
to divert her attention and energies to the defense of 
her 2,000-mile frontier is a way of upsetting our develop- 
ment program and hampering our economic progress.” 
The Hindustan Times, which normally reflects Govern- 
ment views, saw an even greater threat: “They [the 
Chinese Communists] have not violated our territory by 
accident. They are working on a grand design and it 
will be foolish not to recognize this in future dealings 
with them.” 

In varying degrees the leaders and peoples of the 
“neutralist” states of Southeast Asia shared India’s in- 
dignation and apprehensions, The shadow of China over 
all of Southeast Asia grew suddenly darker and more 
ominous. They were by no means unaware of the po- 
tential dangers from China, but in recent years, in the 
neutralist countries especially, the “Bandung spirit” had 
led many to look to the “New China” with hope rather 
than apprehension. The great change which recent 
Chinese actions has provoked is that China now looms 
more as a threat than as a hope; indeed, I was told 
frankly by responsible officials of the foreign offices of 
Burma, Malaya and Indonesia that they now looked 
upon China as a threat to their independence and future. 
“We had repeatedly warned India,” said an official of 
the Burmese Foreign Office, with more than a touch 
of complacency, “that it is a mistake to trust the Chinese 
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Communists.” “However,” he continued, “we have ng 
made an issue of the so-called McMahon Line, as ha 
India, even though most of our border with China js 
an extension of the McMahon Line. Instead, we ref 
to it as ‘the traditional frontiers between Burma an( 
China.’” He pointed out that most of the border issu 
between his country and China had been settled or seemej 
on the way to settlement. More recently, in one of his 
last major acts as Premier of Burma and before his 
voluntary abdication after the February 1960 election, 
General Ne Win went to China, and signed a significant c 
agreement on the Sino-Burmese frontier. 

When I visited Malaya in early December, the firs 
session of the first popularly elected Parliament of the , 
Federation had just opened. The Prime Minister, Tenghu§ , 
Abdul Rahman, made a strong defense of three phase h 
of Malaya’s foreign and defense policies which had at. 
tracted some criticism: retention of Commonwealth troop 
in the country, non-recognition of Communist Chim ,, 
and Malayan sponsoring, together with Ireland, of af 4, 
resolution in the General Assembly of the United Nations§ ;, 
condemning Chinese actions in Tibet. On the recognition§ ¢, 
issue he remarked: “It is sufficient for me to say I dish ,, 
trust all people who show any tendency towards recog) , 
nizing a regime or force or political party which hay , 
caused so much destruction to life and property in this 
country.” The Foreign Minister, Dato Ismail bin Dato g 
Abdul Rahman, said he was proud that Malaya hai} ; 
co-sponsored the UN resolution on Tibet: “As Foreigng y 
Minister I wanted to take the initiative on Tibet. It sf 7 
in keeping with our foreign policy which is independen'ff 1, 
and entirely our own.” These positions were strong one) j, 
for a small “neutral” nation in Southeast Asia, with af ,, 
large Chinese population, to take; but, in spite of th , 
criticisms in the Parliament, they were endorsed by th} y 
overwhelming majority of its members and if newspapet) 4 
editorials and public statements by prominent Malayan!) 
of various backgrounds and professions may be taker 
at face value, apparently were generally approved through: 
out the country. 

The “reversal of mood” in Indonesia was almost # 
marked as that in India, and even more so in official 
circles. While concern over the events in Tibet, and the] 
obvious Communist Chinese assistance to the anti-Govert 
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ment forces in Laos, were factors in Indonesia’s growilg® ¢ 
disillusionment with China, the main reasons were tok} }j 
found in a series of more direct incidents between Chim) q 
and Indonesia. Among these were the harder line te) y 
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regime had taken toward Communists in Indonesia, and, 
above all, the decree against rural “alien” businessme 
most of whom were Chinese, and of Communist China! 
reactions to these moves. In May 1959, President Sukarm 
had issued a tough decree, ordering “alien” retailers ® 
rural areas to hand over their businesses to Governmetl 
cooperatives and to move to larger towns and cities be 
fore the end of the year. Most of the “aliens” affected 
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were “overseas Chinese” who, though they lived in In- 
donesia, held Chinese Communist passports, 

The Indonesian Government justified the harsh de- 
cree on grounds of national security, the necessity to 
prepare the way for “guided democracy” and the ex- 
ploitation by the “alien” businessmen of the people in 
the rural areas. The Communist party of Indonesia, 
which had been supporting Sukarno, denounced the de- 
cree as “shoddy chauvinism, inspired by racial hatred 
and a desire for personal gain”; and the Government of 
Communist China sent what Indonesian Foreign Minister 
Subandrio called “as peremptory a diplomatic note” 
as Indonesia had ever received. When Subandrio went 
to China to discuss the new problems he was reportedly 
given as cold a reception as Chinese Communist leaders 
have ever extended to a high official of a major “neutral- 
ist” country. Although he did not voice his resentment 
in public, in private discussions with Indonesians and 
non-Indonesians alike, Subandrio left no doubt of his real 
feelings about the treatment he had received or, more 
important, about his new apprehensions of the dangers 
from Communist China. When [| talked with him in De- 
cember, he was obviously still smarting from the experi- 
ence, and still trying to weigh the impact of a China 
which had torn off the Bandung mask. 

Shortly before my visit the Chinese Communists had 
demonstrated a strange disregard for Indonesian sensi- 
tivities and for diplomatic behavior. Indeed, as Guy 
Wint has observed, “Peking’s aggressiveness towards 
Jakarta has been at least as surprising as its attack on 
India.” All China’s organs of propaganda were unleashed 
in criticizing the steps taken to implement Sukarno’s de- 
cree on rural “alien” retailers, and Chinese Embassy 
officials in Indonesia, obviously acting on instructions, 
went to some rural areas and made a number of un- 
diplomatic statements. 

Less than a week after I left Jakarta, Foreign Office 
spokesmen for the first time publicly revealed the depth 
of their feelings against the Chinese Communists who, 
they maintained, had created “anxiety and probably 
alarm” by their efforts to use the overseas Chinese for 
their own purposes. “We have finished with the Dutch,” 
said these spokesmen, “and now we are starting with 
the Chinese . . . so we dismiss the Communist Chinese 
Government as just another imperialist power with which 
Indonesia has to be very careful, knowing that we have 
dealt with other imperialist powers. . . . We must face 
up to a big power with expansionist inclinations.” The 
implications of these statements were clear. Under the 
pressure of Chinese Communist threatening moves, whose 
implications could not be fully perceived, Indonesia, like 
India, had been forced to take a hard second look at 
Communist China, and it had not liked what it had seen. 
Henceforth, although foreign policy might not be ad- 
mittedly changed, the growing realization of the nature of 
the Chinese Communist regime and of the dangers from 
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it would be major factors in shaping the foreign rela- 
tions of Indonesia. 

In the countries of Southeast Asia which I visited, I 
found the same alarm over Chinese Communists’ actions 
as in India, and the same differences of opinion about 
the reasons for China’s almost contemptuous treatment 
of the non-Communist countries with which presumably 
it had been on friendly terms. Nor was there agreement 
on another major question: Did China act from strength 
or weakness? Were her threatening moves efforts to dis- 
tract the attention of her own peoples from the “failure” 
of the communes or other internal difficulties? Were 
they prompted rather by increased power and confidence, 
with perhaps collateral objectives of humiliating the 
greatest non-Communist states of South and Southeast 
Asia, and of reminding the Soviet Union and the world 
at large that China was now a major factor in world 
affairs which could no longer be ignored? As has been 
indicated, Nehru seems to think that China is actuated 
by “pride and arrogance of might.” “The main reason” 
for China’s recent actions, according to an English 
authority, G. F. Hudson, in an article carried in an 
Indian magazine, “is undoubtedly that the Chinese Com- 
munists base their power on national chauvinism as 
much as on their social doctrine, and it is especially 
necessary for them to beat the patriotic drum when the 
Chinese people are feeling the strain of the party’s 
economic policies.” 

In Indonesia I was told by several high officials that 
in their judgment the Chinese were acting from strength. 
In fact, Subandrio was reported to have been thoroughly 
alarmed by the evidences of China’s growing power he 
saw during his unpleasant visit to China. In Saigon I 
was given a wholly different interpretation by a man who 
is probably as well informed as any Westerner about 
present happenings inside Communist China. This man, 
Father Raymon de Jaegher, knows and loves China and 
detests the Chinese Communists. He is convinced that 
Chinese Communist leaders have changed from subtle 
to open pressures upon overseas Chinese and the vulner- 
able countries of South and Southeast Asia because they 
can then use the excuse of mounting opposition just 
outside their borders as justification for the stern mea- 
sures they are being forced to take at home. 

Thus, a marked “reversal of mood,” if not of policies, 
has set in throughout South and Southeast Asia, caused 
by China’s deliberate acts against the two most import- 
ant non-Communist and “neutralist” states of the area, 
India and Indonesia. Chinese Communist leaders have 
alienated the very countries which in the past have been 
most friendly to them; but they do not seem to regard 
forfeiting this friendship as too high a price for what 
they clearly feel will be larger gains. By their deliberate 
acts of provocation, they have created a situation more. 
favorable for cooperative measures to resist Chinese 
aggression than has existed for a long time. 
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Afro-Asia’s Intellectuals —I 





(GUINEA 
AND 


By Immanuel Wallerstein 





This is the first of a series of articles on the role and nature 
of the intellectuals in the emerging countries of Africa and 
Asia which will include future reports on Burma, Malaya 
and Indonesia. This article on the intellectual community 
of Guinea was written by Immanuel Wallerstein, an assist- 
ant professor of sociology at Columbia University and a 
contributor to West Africa and Présence Africaine. He has 
visited Africa twice and studied Africa’s emerging nations 
while living in Ghana and the Ivory Coast for two years. 
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INCE ITS independence, Guinea has been under the 
to mh of a single, disciplined party, the /’rti Démp. 
cratique de Guinée (PDG). The party, and its leader, 
Sékou Touré, have coldly and soberly taken the county 
in hand, maintained friendly relations with the U.S, and 
the Soviet bloc, obtained external credits and inves. 
ments, reorganized the administrative structure of Guinea 
and harnessed popular energies to a campaign of mags 





voluntary construction of roads, schools and bridges, 

To measure this achievement, and the role that Guinea's 
intellectuals have played in it, we must look back to the 
immediate postwar period which marked the beginning 
of Guinea’s political development. In 1945 Guinea pro. 
duced bananas, palm oil, rice—and little else. Cattle were 
raised in the Fouta-Djalon plains. The iron and bauxite 
production, so important to Guinea’s current economic 
development, were only postwar phenomena. 

Guinea had almost no university graduates, and very 
few students at universities. The “intellectuals” were 
those favored few who had had a secondary school edu- 
cation, either at Ecole William-Ponty (Dakar, Senegal), 
which trained French West Africa’s elite, or at one of 
the few technical schools. Almost all the intellectuals 
found employment in the Administration as_ clerks, 
teachers and medical men. There were almost no job 
opportunities in Guinea other than those offered by 
the colonial Government. Consequently, any nationalist 
political activities on the part of these intellectuals could 
subject them to swift and meaningful reprisals by the 
French Administration, 

As a result of the decisions of the Brazzaville Con- 
ference in 1944, Guinea—along with the rest of French 
Africa—was called upon to elect members to the two 
Constituent Assemblies of postwar France, and subse- 
quently, until 1958, to France’s parliamentary bodies 
During this period, many political parties were formed, 9 
mostly with a tribal-regional base. Yacine Diallo, the) 
leader of one party and deputy from 1945 until his J 
death in 1954, did attach himself to the Socialists in 
the French National Assembly, but his party can hardly 
be said to have been a socialist party. Most of these 
parties were led by the intellectuals, sometimes in al J 
liance with traditional chiefs. None of these parties was | 
aggressively nationalist. 

In 1946, at Bamako, the inter-territorial Rassemble 
ment Démocratique Africain (RDA) was formed, and | 
the PDG became its Guinea affiliate. The RDA was the | 
expression of nationalist feeling and, at the time, col 
tained most of the representative parties in French Africa 
The PDG had a different approach to Guinea politics than 
did the other parties at that time, as Touré made cleat 
in a report to the PDG in January 1958. Speaking of 
the early fluctuations of Guinea’s political life, he ga’ 
one of the principal reasons: “The political movemet! 
had as its social base only intellectuals, mostly civil 
servants, more preoccupied with advancing their personal 
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position than with bringing substantial aid to the masses 
of the population, especially the peasants.” 

The RDA, he said, was different: “Unlike the ethnic 
groupings which underestimated the action of the masses 
and misunderstood that of women, the RDA refused to 
be the party of a minority of intellectuals.” 

In the critical years of its struggle with the colonial 
power, the PDG was led by a group of men who, for 
the most part, had had only a primary-school education, 
and many who were active in the trade union movement. 
Toure himself combined the roles of Secretary General 
of the PDG and of the largest trade union federation 
(then the CGT; later, after breaking with the French 
CGT, it evolved into the UGTAN, the General Union 
of Black African Workers). To be sure, there were some 
intellectuals who sided with the PDG as well as some 
civil servants, often posted elsewhere in French Africa, 
whose agreement of the heart could seldom find open ex- 
pression; and there was also the newer generation of 
intellectuals, the students in French universities, who 
were, however, far from Guinea. 

In any case, the enthusiasm of this latter group, very 
radical in its terminology, waned in the period of the 
loicadre (1956-58), when they thought Sékou Touré 
was making too many compromises with the French Ad- 
ministration. In the day by day struggle in Guinea itself, 
therefore, the leadership of the party was not drawn 
from the ranks of these intellectuals. 

The loi-cadre adopted in 1956 granted limited au- 
tonomy to French African territories. The truce between 
the RDA and the colonial Administration assured free 
elections in Guinea for the first time in 1956 and the 
PDG was finally able to come to power in Guinea. The 
opposition movements, reduced to two groups, could 
win only four out of 60 seats to the Guinea Territorial 


* Assembly in the 1957 elections. 
Jiallo, the | 
until his | 


When de Gaulle made his circuit around Africa in 
August 1958 to win support for his Constitution, it was 
in Conakry, addressing Sékou Touré in public, that he 
offered to consider as the avenue to independence a “no” 
vote in the forthcoming referendum. The PDG decided 
to call for a “no” vote and 99 per cent of the people 
voted no. The shock and the elation of independence 
caused everyone—peasants and trade unionists, younger, 
radical intellectuals and older, more conservative civil 
servants—to rally round the party and its leader. The 
difficulties posed by France in recognition of Guinea’s 
independence reinforced these bonds of national unity. 


em ALL OVER French Africa and France, Guinea’s 
intellectuals rushed home, placing their services at 
the disposal of the new republic. France tried to restrain 
some—in one case offering a Guinean the post of High 
Commissioner of another African territory—without 
notable success, But it was not only Guinea’s intellec- 
tuals who rallied. There was a general movement of in- 
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tellectuals from all French Africa to offer their services. 
The French Government had withdrawn all its civil 
servants and almost all of its technicians. Guinea, on the 
eve of its independence, was in great difficulty, especially 
in its school system, because of an acute lack of qualified 
personnel. It was to fill this gap that intellectuals from 
Senegal and Dahomey, from Upper Volta and Niger, 
from Martinique and even from France, offered their 
help. * 

So many volunteered to come—including some of the 
most prominent—that the Guinea Government had to 
discourage many. It was not that the Guineans could 
not have used their services, but they thought it morally 
and politically dangerous to deplete all the rest of 
French Africa. 

Independence, then, led to a reconciliation between 
Guinea’s political leaders and her intellectual cadres. The 
task of solidifying a nation, of building its economy, of 
pursuing its international objectives—what Touré has 
called the task of “reconversion”’—was large enough, 
difficult enough, to absorb the energies of all persons 
disposed to work. 

The key to this task of reconversion, in the eyes of 
the PDG, was the party itself. The supremacy of the 
party, the priority of political over technical or pro- 
cedural considerations, the existence of a disciplined, 
popular, pervasive machine, would make possible rapid 
political and economic advance. With the proclamation 
of independence, the two opposition groups dissolved 
themselves and their leaders joined the new cabinet. 
Guinea proceeded to consolidate its various organiza- 
tions into four national networks: the PDG, its women’s 
section, its youth section, Jeunesse du Rassemblement 
Démocratique Africain (JRDA), and a trade union fed- 
eration, the Union des Syndicats de Travailleurs de 
Guinée (USTG), affiliated to UGTAN. 

This process of consolidation was to cause a certain 
hesitancy among some intellectuals. For example, in early 
1959 the council of youth organizations dissolved itself 
to form a single youth group, the JRDA. The JRDA 
called on the Guinea students’ group, the Association des 
Etudiants Guinéens en France (AEGF), likewise to dis- 
solve itself and become the university section of the 
JRDA. 

The students at first demurred, asserting the syndical 
character of the AEGF, and stated: “The AEGF, while 
planning to take positions on political questions, is none- 
theless independent of any political party. We persist in 
believing that adherence to a political party is a question 
for each individual’s conscience.” These were the same 
students who had often privately and publicly criticized 
the PDG during the period 1956-58 for being too con- 
ciliatory toward the French Administration. Many of 
them were members of the Parti Africain de ['Indépend- 
ance (PAI), a small party of Marxist intellectuals with 
headquarters in Dakar, Perhaps some wished to retain 
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their links with the PAI even after the independence of 
Guinea. 

The party answered the letter of the students, stating: 
“The students must understand that if they wish to pass 
off the PDG as just another political organism, they 
are gravely mistaken and risk serious disillusionment 
should they, as Guineans, try to ignore a fact now uni- 
versally admitted, that is, the complete identity between 
the PDG and the Guinean nation, 

“Thus, the leadership of the PDG has never ceased 
to assert that ‘youth for youth’s sake does not exist’... . 

“The only meeting which you will be permitted to 
hold during school vacation will be one whose object 
is to study the concrete ways of integrating your associa- 
tion into the JRDA, whose university section has juris- 
diction over all those activities normally the concern of 
students’ organizations. In such a case, the meeting will 
be organized by the JRDA itself and all expenses will 
be carried by the PDG.” Such a meeting was held in the 
summer of 1959, 


eng INITIAL differences could be seen not only in 
the debates over the structure of the party and its 
affiliated organizations, but also in the ways in which 
party primacy over administration would be carried out. 
Less than two months after independence, on November 
27, 1958, the PDG convened a national conference of 
its cadres, to discuss the role of the party in the new 
nation. In a speech closing the sessions, Touré singled 
out for praise one member who had had the political 
courage to discuss certain current problems. But he added 
one qualifying remark: 

“But [the comrade] committed one small error in 
saying that judicial action is separated from the actions 
of the executive branch, from external action, and that 
consequently it is never permissible, even for political 
reasons, for a party worker to interfere with the action 
of a magistrate. Perhaps the profession of the comrade 
—he is a magistrate—has prevailed over his political 
judgment, but in this question, we say to him, as we have 
said before, the political party is interested in everything 
without exception. Everything that is political falls within 
its domain.” 

Obviously, in the daily operations of a society with 
a dual structure, political and governmental, there arise 
differences of interpretation. The intellectuals tend to be 
concentrated, naturally enough, in governmental posi- 
tions, making use of their technical qualifications. The 
old party cadres are concentrated in the political posts. 
These difficulties are sometimes reinforced by memories 
of pre-independence differences. 

The party is intent on reducing friction by reconverting 
intellectuals to a new social consciousness, The theme 
of the “complex of the colonized”—an illness to which 
intellectuals, reared in French culture, are particularly 
susceptible—is one to which Touré returns regularly in 
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his speeches and his interviews. Perhaps the cleareg 
statement of this viewpoint is the one he sent to a 
international gathering of Negro intellectuals. the Cop. 
gress of Black Men of Culture, in Rome in March 1959, 
His message highlights both the problem as seen by the 
party and its solution. 
“Intellectualism itself is not under attack, but it js 
important to demonstrate the depersonalization of the 
African intellectual, a depersonalization for which po 
one holds him responsible, for this was the price a 
which the colonial regime taught him the universal 
knowledge which allowed him to become an engineer, 
doctor, architect or accountant. This is why the decoloni- 
zation of the individual must be especially pushed in the 
case of those who have been trained by the colonial hth 
regime. Ay 
“It is by means of such decolonization that the African BS 
intellectual will bring to Africa worthwhile and precious al 
assistance, mi 
“The more he realizes the necessity of liberating him. fm 
self intellectually from the complex of the colonized, the fp: 
more he will rediscover our original virtues and the more Ji 
he will serve the African cause.” atic 
It would be false to claim a dichotomy between in- hz 
tellectuals and political leaders in Guinea today. Guinea Bor 
desperately needs the willing cooperation of its 100-odd Ban 
university graduates and its 2,000-odd students now re: ta 
ceiving a higher education in France, Eastern Europe (de 
and the U.S. Several members of the cabinet, including § 
Minister of Interior Keita Fodéba and President Touré’ Bev 
brother, Public Works Minister Ismaél Touré, attended ab 
the university. pl 
Furthermore, intellectuals play a key role in advancing Bst 
the cause of pan-African unity, central to the political to 
thinking of the PDG. The Ballets Africains, whose origi- Hof 
nal impresario was Fodéba, is an outstanding example 9su 
of the reassertion of African culture. Touré maintains © 
close links with a number of intellectuals grouped around 
the journal, Présence Africaine, who are dedicated to a 
renaissance of Negro culture, and politically committed 
to the pan-African ideal. It was this group which spor 
sored the two Congresses of Black Men of Culture. 
Conakry today is a haven not merely for many political § 
refugees, but for intellectuals of various stripes. Some 
are Marxists, some Catholic; but if they are in Conakry, 
all are African, pan-African, first. The relationship of 
the party and the intellectuals in Guinea is, therefore, 
a question that must be considered at two levels. If on 



















considers the internal tensions in Guinea, one might se 
the possibility of a split between political cadres and 
intellectuals. The reverse is true, however, when one Ie 
members their common struggle for a united Afric 
Because Guinea is truly preoccupied with African unily, 
relations within Guinea should continue to remail 
reasonable, unless the drive for greater African unily 
receives severe setbacks in the near future. 
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HE APPROACH TO the summit 
meeting in Paris was clouded by 
he unfortunate downing of an 
American reconnaisance plane over 
Soviet territory. The attempt to gain 
all possible information about Soviet 
military plans and designs does not 
merit criticism; the timing of this 
particular venture does. And the nag- 
ging thought occurs that if the situa- 
ion were reversed and a Soviet pilot 
ad been forced down over Alaska 
or Canada, would he not, as a tough 
and dedicated Communist, have 
aken his life rather than revealed the 
damaging details of his mission? 

Both sides have undoubtedly used 
every device to obtain information 
about the installations, weapons and 
plans of the other, from the routine 
study of printed material and moni- 
toring of radio messages to the use 
of secret agents and observations by 
submarines and airplanes. In espion- 
age no pose could be more absurd 





than one of injured Soviet inno- 
cence; the Soviet Government easily 
leads the field in the number of spy 
tings discovered in the United States, 
Canada, Sweden, the Netherlands 


sand Greece, to mention only a few 


countries, 

Even before the capture of an 
American pilot gave Khrushchev a 
propaganda bonus, the prospect of 
the summit looked extremely bleak. 
Khrushchev’s declaration at Baku 
that, unless his “free city” plan for 
West Berlin was accepted, he would 
conclude a peace treaty with his 
puppet administration in the Soviet 
Lone, and that this would bar all 
Western access to West Berlin, was 
msolent and truculent. Only by a 
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| WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 






Bleak Hopes for 
Rapprochement 


hairline, only by omitting a time 
limit, did this fall short of being the 
kind of ultimatum-like threat which 
President Eisenhower has ruled out 
in advance. 

Agreement on disarmament has 
never been as hopeful as_ wishful 
thinkers have imagined. More than 
18 months have passed since Ameri- 
can, Soviet and British representa- 
tives at Geneva began to discuss a 
treaty for suspending nuclear ex- 
plosions. Despite the very question- 
able decision of Eisenhower and 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
to accept the principle of a mora- 
torium—with no guarantee except 
the word of the three governments— 
on underground tests which cannot 
be detected by present instruments, 
the Soviet representatives at Geneva 
continued to balk at such important 
issues as the number of permissible 
inspections and the staffing of. in- 
spection bodies. 

The original Soviet position had 
been that control posts should be 
manned chiefly by nationals of the 
country where the inspections took 
place. That would be, indeed, to turn 
one of Khrushchev’s homely peasant 
figures of speech against him, put- 
ting the goat in charge of the cab- 
bage. Can anyone in his right mind 
imagine a Soviet citizen reporting to 
the United Nations that a secret 
explosion in violation of the treaty 
had taken place in some obscure 
corner of Kazakhstan? One is re- 
minded of the Duke of Wellington’s 
retort to a slightly tipsy fellow guest 
who addressed him: “Mr. Smith, I 
believe.” 

“Sir,” said the Duke, “if you be- 


lieve that, you will believe anything.” 

On the eve of the summit meeting 
the West faces the familiar, dreary 
alternative that always comes up in 
negotiations with the Soviets: sur- 
render or deadlock. What is there 
really to discuss, without dishonor, 
about West Berlin as a_ separate 
issue? Even the smallest political or 
economic concession would repre- 
sent appeasement, because it would 
not be balanced by any compensating 
Soviet concession. 

To his credit, Eisenhower has fully 
endorsed the truthful, 
and hard-hitting speech on our Berlin 


courageous 


policy by Undersecretary Douglas 
Dillon before the AFL-CIO convenr- 
tion, of which the following passage 
is most important: “The abnormal 
situation of Berlin is merely one 
facet of the greater abnormality 
created by the artificial separation 
of the East Zone from the remainder 
of Germany. The monstrous nature 
of this abnormality has been strik- 
ingly demonstrated by the fact that 
more than two and a third million 
East Germans and East Berliners 
during the last 10 years exercised 
the only franchise available to them 
and have voted with their feet against 
Communism by fleeing to the West. 

“The abnormality of which 
Khrushchev only be 


cured by permitting the whole Ger- 


speaks can 


man nation to decide its own way of 
life.” 

There we stand and we 
back down without eternal shame. 
And _ even 
foolish and cowardly enough to re- 
vert to the bad traditions of Munich 
and Yalta and throw the freedom- 
loving West Berliners to the Com- 
munist wolves, we could not purchase 


cannot 


if we were weak and 


peace by such an act of ignominy. 
How long would it be before Khrush- 
that West 
Berlin was not enough; he must also 
be sure West Germany was under 
a government of “peace-lovers,” 
i.e., Communists and Communist 
stooges? Then how long before he- 
set similar demands for France, 
Great Britain and America? 


chev would announce 
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History Closes In on America _ |: 


The Future as History. 
By Robert L. Heilbroner. 
Harper. 217 pp. $4.00. 


Rosert HEILBRONER, in a brilli- 
antly written work, analyzes the 
historic currents of our time and 
concludes that the West is at bay. 
Science and technology, capitalism 
and democracy—once the sources of 
confidence—are now the seeds of 
disillusionment. 

The sources of confidence in the 
future are familiar. The flowering 
of science and technology inspired 
the hope of harnessing nature to 
man’s aspirations. The release of 
human energy which accompanied 
the advent of capitalism created the 
prospect of banishing poverty. The 


widening influence of democracy 
heightened human expectations. 


These historic currents bred the 
philosophy of optimism: “the faith 
that historic environment, as it comes 
into being, will prove benign and 
congenial—or at least neutral to our 
private efforts.” 

A half century ago the permanence 
of capitalism and democracy in the 
West appeared assured; today their 
survival is in doubt everywhere. Dis- 
armed by the philosophy of opti- 
mism, Western society seems incap- 
able of discovering the social con- 
trols necessary to contain the un- 
wanted consequences of the forces 
it spawned. In Western Europe pessi- 
mism is the dominant outlook. The 
first fruits of capitalism and demo- 
cratic revolutions brought disen- 
chantment with the philosophy of 
optimism. It received the coup de 
grace with the horror of the years 
1914-45 and the rise of Russia. 

Unquiet rather than pessimism de- 
scribes the American mood. The 
American experience reinforces the 
philosophy of optimism, but history 
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is closing in on America. The major 
currents of our time are moving in a 
direction contrary to our desires, 





0 
Reviewed by Sidney J. Kronis) 
Professor of Social Sciences, 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 
W 
wide proletarian wrath. Ameria§ “ 
faces a limited option in a narrow : 
spectrum of choices. For the in. t 
a 


and we are no longer certain that 
we can change their course. The 
challenges which confront America 
are disquieting. At home, technology 
has led to the dehumanization of life, 
and democracy has led to the mass 
society. Abroad, there is a global 
movement towards Communism and 
socialism, and in the developing na- 
tions a movement away from West- 
ern-style democracy. 

The principal American counter- 
challenge is our economic momen- 
tum. Our economic record is im- 
pressive, but is it impressive enough? 
Military expenditures keep our econ- 
omy bouyant. In default of these 
expenditures the Government would 
be forced to try to stimulate the 
economy by devices which are bound 
to bring it into collision with private 
interests. Moreover, we are under 
pressure to match or surpass the 
high rate of economic growth of the 
USSR. To insure growth and pre- 
serve capitalism, we may be com- 
pelled to accept planning and the 
partial socialization of the economy. 

The rising expectations of the 
have-not peoples of the world con- 
front America with a dilemma. The 
economic success of the USSR and 
Red China exerts a gravitational pull 
leftward. A comparable growth in 
non-Communist areas will be ex- 
pensive and the effort may prove 
frustrating. The societies which 
emerge are likely to be socialistic 
and perhaps undemocratic. On the 
other hand, a continuation of our 
present policy of inadequate assist- 
ance may expose America to world- 


mediate future the historic current 
can be expected to run contrary 
Western aspirations. P 

The ultimate tragedy would be the 
adoption of an attitude of cynicism 
and the attempt to achieve disengage. 
ment from history. As Heilbroner 
says: “We cannot help living in his 
tory. We can only fail to be aware of 
it. If we are to meet, endure, and 
transcend the trials and defeats of 
the future—for trials and defeat 
there are certain to be—it can only 
be from a point of view which seeing 
the future as part of the sweep o! 
history enables us to establish ow 
place in that immense procession it 
which is incorporated whatever hope ; 
humankind may have.” 

The Future as History is an assaul 
on the simplicist view that every: 
thing is possible for man and thal’ 
change is inevitably progress. It sug 
gests that no philosophy of history 
provides us with total solutions to 
global problems. However, Heil 
broner’s criticism of the philosophy 
of optimism comes close to a denial 
of the liberal outlook: It has led him 
toward an understatement of the 
achievements and an exaggeration of 
the failures of Western culture. 

Faith in man’s capacity to solv 
his proximate problems has not beet 
sustained by naivete but by exper 
ence. The catastrophies of the las 
50 years should not blind us to the 
fact that basic human condition 
have improved beyond recognition 
in the past century and a half. The 
application of creative intelligent 
to the solution of specific problems 
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has brought Western man closer to 
realizing his most important dreams. 
The unprecedented success of man’s 
strivings to force history to conform 
to his aspirations is at the root of 
optimism and is also the source of 
much of the contemporary mood of 
_ Biiscontent. The success of Western 

Kr onish culture has stimulated expectations. 
At a lower level of abstraction— 
when we confront concrete issues 
with specific solutions—we face a 
wider spectrum of alternatives than 
the author’s analysis allows. The 
agent forces of history have not 
diminated a large residue of old 
problems and have created some 
frightening new ones. But the sources 
of our difficulties are not psychologi- 
cal or moral; they are institutional 
and political. Clearly, the liberal out- 
look must be reconstructed to make 
it more applicable to an age of tech- 
nological specialization, bureaucrat- 

ized power and mass movements. 
We are not yet the prisoners of 
global forces. It is certainly not ob- 
vious that pessimism describes the 
mood of Western Europe. Planning 
for further socialization is on the de- 
fensive; anti-democratic movements 
and parties are declining; and signif- 
icant steps toward political and 
economic integration are being taken. 
Nowhere in  post-Marshall Plan 
Europe are there real signs of deteri- 
oration. The crucial test for the 
liberal outlook does not arise from 
its successful performance in the 
West, but from its determined ene- 
mies in the East. Soviet resources are 
mobilized to bury us; but we are not 
yet committed to the mobilization of 

our resources. 
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Heilbroner presents a convincing 
analysis which establishes that there 
are no global solutions to the world 
crisis, We will have to learn to live 
with that fact. In the meantime, there 
ae very specific policy decisions to 
made. Our resources are still 

.. . eUperior 
condition ~ to those of the USSR. Our 
«me ctitage of successful application of 
recogmita ts. : : 
The@  tU%e intelligence provides us with 
1 half. e the 


only vehicle for amelioration 


intelligent Which we have. 


> problems 
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The War 10 Years After 


The Deathmakers, 
By Glen Sire. 
Simon and Schuster. 280 pp. $3.95 


THE DEATHMAKERS is a superior 
war novel. The craftsmanship is ex- 
cellent, the motivation good, the 
background comes into sharp focus 
and the characters live and breathe. 
Here is all the stink and feel and 
fear—the ugly brutality—of war 
told in deft, sure prose. 

The major flaw in an otherwise 
fine novel is that one has the curious 
sensation of having been here before, 
of having lived through this particu- 
lar experience, known these particu- 
lar people, seen this terrain. Like 
the Passion play, the combat novel 
has come to have the same cast of 
characters and the same story told 
over and over. 

The modern pattern was set, most 
notably perhaps, by The Naked and 
the Dead, though other books— 
Into the Valley, From Here to 
Eternity, The Long March, The 
Young Lions and a host of lesser 
novels—have all contributed to it. 
It is to Norman Mailer’s book that 
The Deathmakers has the closest 
affinity. 

Here is the cynical, amoral 
colonel who represents “the System.” 
Here is the educated, introspective 
soldier, Captain Brandon, 
through whose more-or-less normal 
eyes we view war’s lunacy. At the 
third corner of the triangle is the 
dedicated, bitter Nazi, Lieutenant 
Raeder, fighting the losing battle, 
who in the process puts Brandon’s 
manhood to the test. 

The lesser dramatis personae in- 
clude the tough, sadistic sergeant for 
whom killing is fulfilment, the green 
Pfc, the camp follower (who is quite 
out of the ordinary), the proper 
Prussian general, the German civili- 
ans and the hundreds of faceless, 
scared young men who are just do- 
ing what they have to do. The 


civilian 


Reviewed by Joseph Cowley 
Contributor, “Prairie Schooner,” 
“New Story,” “A.D.” 


familiar soldiers and setting, the 
military objective to be taken, the 
flashbacks to civilian life (though 
these are kept to a minimum), and 
the facing of death add up to a 
conventional though extremely well- 
told story. 

The story is of Captain Brandon, 
an American leading the point of a 
General Patton armored tank column 
spearheading into Bavaria during the 
closing weeks of World War II. The 
immediate objective is the town of 
Zenderhausen, where elements of the 
llth Panzer Division and the 159th 
Infantry lie in wait, prepared to fight 
a desperate, rear-guard delaying 
action. 

The story begins the day before 
the attack, when men and machines 
are bivouacked in a forest a few 
miles from Zenderhausen. Through 
Captain Brandon we get to know 
intimately what it means to fear 
death and how it feels to kill. Sick 
of both, his only desire is to stay 
alive during the next few weeks of 
spasmodic fighting and to get home. 
Yet he elects to remain on the point 
out of a sense of duty, though 
Colonel Mullahy gives him the 
chance to back out if he wants. 

It is the Colonel who gives the 
book its title and who provides the 
turn of the screw that keeps the men 
moving and fighting. “We are death- 
makers,” he says. “We are the men 
who make war. Our creative effort 
is to kill, or be killed. This is our 
dubious mission. But if we doubt it 
we are dead, [ didn’t make the rules. 
This is just the way it is. Now, if 
you want to change the rules, you 
go talk to God about it.” 

A hard-boiled professional soldier 
who sees war as the natural exten- - 
sion of man’s aggressive instincts, 
the Colonel has his soft spots. One 
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of these is a Frenchwoman, Jeanne 
Barbier, who sleeps with the Colonel 
at night and rides in one of the lead 
tanks by day. A woman who has 
lost husband and children at the 
hands of the Germans, her one rea- 
son for living is to kill les Boches, 
and her overriding fanaticism pro- 
vides one of the key climaxes. 

We meet the principal antagonist, 
German Lieutenant Raeder, on a 
roadblock before Zenderhausen on 
the first morning of the attack. 
Cynical, bitter, disillusioned, he 
feels he has nothing to live for. His 
wife has been killed and his country 
crushed. He is determined to die a 
soldier's death, killing as 
Americans as he can, particularly 
the captain who has broken his road- 
block and who wounds him as he 
retreats. The two men thus become 
involved in a relationship that can 
end only in the death of one of them. 

The action scenes, the sweep of 
the tanks into the various towns, 
the fire-fighting, the scenes of brutal- 
ity are exceptional, as is the charac- 
terization of the psychopathic BAR 
gunner, Chico, who murders and 
rapes because it is, for him, the 
natural thing to do. But his is one 
memorable portrait among many. 
One is also not likely to forget the 
young German girl who is raped, 
the German matron who has _ her 
own way of getting back at the 
Americans, nor the Oberscharfiihrer, 
the SS officer in charge of the truck- 
loads of Jewish prisoners. 

If I seem to stress the character- 
ization and the writing, it is because 


many 


no summation does this fine first 
novel justice. While the story and 
the people, as types, are familiar to 
us, they are not cliche. This book 
obviously comes out of lived experi- 
ence and it is the vivid recreation of 
reality. As such it deserves a thought- 
ful reading and a place among the 
better World War II novels. It is 
regrettable that it was not published 
10 or 12 years ago, when it would 
have seemed less of a period piece, 
or, that, at this late date, it could not 
project a fresher vision of war. 
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Ideology and Power 


The Soviet Bloc. 
By Zbigniew K. Brzezinski. 
Harvard, 467 pp. $7.75. 


ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKI has set him- 
self a formidable task in seeking to 
make intelligible the intricate pattern 
of politics within the Soviet bloc. At 
the level of scholarship at which he 
works, this is something of a pioneer 
project and, as such, is an appropri- 
ate first publication of Harvard’s new 
Center for International Studies 
which co-sponsors the book with the 
Russian Research Center. 

The essential frame of reference in 
this study is “the relationship be- 
tween the ideological orientation of 
the Communist regime, on the one 
hand, and the imperatives of their 
political power, on the other.” With 
this conceptual approach always in 
mind the author traces the interplay 
of power and ideology within the 
Soviet bloc from 1945 to early 1959. 

During what he calls the first 
phase (1945-47), a degree of diver- 
sity existed by design in the relations 
between the Communist 
characterized by bilateral treaties and 
by more or less formal diplomatic re- 
lationships between Moscow and the 
satellite capitals. This was due to the 
Kremlin’s preoccupation with recon- 
struction at home and to a lingering 
uncertainty as to the reaction abroad 
if Soviet control over Eastern Europe 


regimes, 


were more vigorously enforced. 
During the next phase (1947-53), 
unity was enforced by such institu- 
tional devices as the Cominform and 
by informal controls that only a long- 
established dictator like Stalin could 
safely apply. Brzezinski analyzes this 
change in strategy as the consequence 
of a new insistence on ideological 
conformity in the USSR (dating from 
Andrei Zhdanov’s anniversary ad- 
dress in November 1946), and of 
what he calls “domesticism” in East- 
ern Europe—that is, a tendency on 
the part of Eastern European leaders 
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to think narrowly in terms of their 
own national interest. He also notes 
such causes for this new strategy as 
American disengagement in Europe 
after the war and the failure of the 
Western powers to organize a suf- 
ficient resistance to Communism in 
Eastern Europe, but he appears to | | 
attach less importance to these ex- } | 
ternal factors than to ideological con- } 
siderations within the bloc. 

The third phase (1953-56) is seen } 
as a return to diversity in institu: } 
tional and ideological relationships } : 
within the bloc, necessitated by the f i 
adjustments in Moscow following § ) 
Stalin’s death, This phase culminated 
in the uprisings in Poland and Hun. | 
gary, both of which are treated in§ « 
detail in a separate chapter. Phase 
four (1957-59) finds China “actively § 
intervening on the East European) | 
scene to salvage what Moscow has t 
dissipated”—namely, the reunifica-§ 1 
tion of the bloc and the “reconstruc-§ ¢ 
tion of the center.” Though acting 
as the principal agent of reunifica-) v 
tion, chiefly in leading a new attack a 
on Yugoslav revisionism, China does!) | 
not claim—at least not persistently— 
ideological leadership of the Com 
munist world, yet clearly emerges 4 
an independent force which thef 
Kremlin must deal with cautiously. 
The book closes with a_ brilliant) 
chapter on the implications of they 
various theses on ideology and powel 
elaborated in the body of the study. 

Of the many virtues of Brzezing st 
ski’s study I would single out three ™ 
First, the author brings to his book 
a surer command and consciousnes 
of discipline than most writers § ° 
Soviet affairs. He is a political scier Je 
tist as much as an area specialist ani gi 
this gives his book a dimension 10 
normally found in studies of the 
Communist world. Second, Braeait 
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ski has the happy faculty of placing 
even comparatively recent episodes in 
a firm historical perspective. He 
allows for errors in the light of sub- 
sequent investigation, but he leaves 
no significant events unrelated or un- 
accounted for. 

Third, this book is an eloquent 
refutation of those who sometimes 
grow impatient with the emphasis 
which students of Soviet affairs con- 
tinue to place on ideology. It not 
only asserts the relationship between 
ideology and policy, it spells it out. 
Nor is this relationship merely a mat- 
ter of preference by this or that 
ephemeral leader. Stalin, most would 
agree, was wedded to ideology; but 
so also, Brzezinski shows, are such 
widely different leaders as Khrush- 
chev, Mao Tse-tung, Tito and Wlady- 
slaw Gomulka. The relationship is an 
inescapable dynamic of the Com- 
munist world. 

Of the shortcomings, which are far 
fewer, I would single out the meager 
coverage given to China and to Sino- 
Soviet relations. As the author him- 
self acknowledges in his preface, 
China is treated only where “relevant 
to other problems of the camp.” Not 
more than 20 of the 400-odd pages 
of text, in fact, deal specifically with 
Sino-Soviet relations, One can raise 
very pertinent questions as to whether 
a study seeking to define, even pre- 
liminarily, intra-bloc relations can 
afford to give so little attention to 
China. The increasing importance of 
China in bloc affairs makes the 
unique relationship of the Chinese 
Communists to the Soviet leadership, 
both before and after 1949, of crucial 
significance. Brzezinski’s failure to 
explore this relationship more sys- 
tematically limits the scope of his 
study and renders his conclusions 
more tentative, 

Given this narrower framework of 
the book — its focus on Eastern 
Europe—some readers will still ob- 
ject that disproportionate attention is 
given to Poland. I cannot agree. 
While it is evident that Brzezinski, 
Who is of Polish origin, feels most at 
home in discussing Polish affairs, his 
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greater emphasis on Poland is justi- 
fied by very sound considerations. 
Poland from the outset was crucial 
to Russian objectives in Eastern and 
Central Europe because of its stra- 
tegic position, Moreover, it posed 
very special problems to Moscow 
arising from past relationships be- 
tween the two states; it is doubtful if 


the people of any other satellite state 
are as deeply hostile to the Russians 
as the Poles. And finally, since 1956, 
Poland has emerged as so unique a 
partner in the Soviet bloc that to 
dwell on Polish affairs in any less 
detail would be to underplay the most 
vital problem today in intra-bloc 
politics. 





His Name Writ in Air 


D’Annunzio: Poet as Superman. 
By Anthony Rhodes. 
McDowell. 320 pp. $4.95. 


THERE Is presumably a caustic 
touch in the subtitle of Anthony 
Rhodes’ book on Gabriele D’An- 
nunzio. The dannunzian qualities, 
and they have been dignified by the 
creation of an adjective, tended more 
to the excessive than to the superla- 
tive, and more to the alertness of the 
connoisseur than to the selectivity of 
the artist. 

In 1926, a collection of D’Annun- 
zio’s works, in 44 volumes, was pub- 
lished, a mixture of toy and bribe 
for their author, one of the 
maneuvers by which Mussolini dis- 
tracted the poet from possible inter- 
ference with consolidation of the 
Fascist party. Rhodes observes, “In 
the list of books drawn up personally 
by the aging poet there are 80 titles 
(not 44), because the list also con- 
tains books to be published, which 
he had not yet written.” This is a 
telling comment on the energy and 
complete self-acceptance of a man 
whose life was a spectacular achieve- 
ment. Rhodes does not, however, 
make the mistake of denying that the 
spectacle was an achievement, nor is 
he tempted to emphasize the merely 
spectacular, nor does he make easy 
fun of a character so vulnerable, in 
an Anglo-Saxon view, to ironic ap- 
praisal. 

Gabriele D’Annunzio was an extra- 
ordinarily lucky man. His gifts were 
those of the orator; his good fortune 
lay in a persuasive charm of manner 
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that illustrates how far a man may 
go who constantly asserts his own 
genius; and his life spanned the 
period of national self-assertiveness 
with which he identified himself. In 
his own country he became, in his 
30s, the poet of that country’s am- 
bitions and the admiration of its 
youth. In Paris, during his “French 
exile,” he fascinated the French 
literary world, ready for a taste of 
Latin sensationalism, and from Paris 
his fame spread to England and 
America. Dannunzian oratory had 
been the very expression of Italian 
imperial ambitions in Africa, and 
became the trumpet that summoned 
Italy to World War I. During the 
war he distinguished himself, free- 
lancing in private raids, in the air 
and at sea. 

After the armistice he occupied 
Fiume, where he was partly the chief- 
tain of a pirates’ lair, partly the 
ruler of a private state. He may have 
well had in mind a project for his 
own march on Rome, but here he 
was forestalled by Mussolini, who 
could use dannunzian oratory with- 
out being intoxicated by it. Rhodes 
presents us with the final irony that 
D’Annunzio, who was a national fig- 
ure and never failed to see himself 
as a national leader, should have been 
enshrined, still living, in the national 
monument of I/l degli 
Italiani, where the eagle of the 


Vittoriale 


pamphlet raid over Vienna had be- 
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come a kind of magpie, his trophies 
decorating his nest. 

Rhodes’ book falls into two parts, 
conforming to the division of D’An- 
nunzio’s life. In the first, we see the 
arrival of the young man from the 
provinces, starting as a _ gossip 
columnist, marrying a Roman aristo- 
crat whose family ostracized her for 
the gesture, emerging as the dominant 
literary figure of his country, a social 
success, with the scandals of his life 
widely admired for the bravura with 
which they were conducted. Eleonora 
Duse heightened his reputation by 
interpreting his heroines and _be- 
coming his mistress. Their affaire 
gave him material for yet another 
novel, /1 Fuoco, with which “he sud- 
denly had a European, a world repu- 
tation.” 

He sat briefly in Parliament, 
though he failed to be re-elected in 
1900. His political interests were 
better satisfied in his literary work, 
and his play, Le Nave, appealed to 
the growing Italian ambition for im- 
perial expansion so greatly as to 
cause riots in Rome at its first night, 
and was the means of his triumphal 
tour in Italy, The early part of 
D’Annunzio’s career, then, is con- 
cerned with his literary work in 
which the figure of the superman of 
the Mediterranean begins to take 
form. 

Rhodes does not intend to give 
us a criticism of D’Annunzio’s art, 
nor an apologia for his personality, 
but he finds it necessary, in order 
to explain some of the violence and 
cruelty in the novels and plays, to 
comment on the poet’s Abruzzi in- 
heritance. “Violence is sudden, sin 
remorseless; crime, especially pas- 
sional and political, is widespread. 
. . - Both the extremely civilized and 
the extremely barbarous are cruel, 
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the second by instinct, the first by a 
kind of mental erethism. The lack of 
humanity in so much of D’Annunzio’s 
work derives from this, that he was 
at once a barbarian and a decadent.” 

This is all very well, but seems 
to identify the “extremely civilized” 
and the “decadent”; the savage ex- 
posed to civilization may combine the 
worst of two cultures. The fault of 
extremely civilized people is perhaps 
inertia, the ease with which they slip 
into the role of spectator. The novels 
of D’Annunzio, which chronicle his 
more flamboyant affairs, seem to have 
a coupling of savagery with a finger- 
ing sensuality altogether too self- 
conscious. Decadence, which we de- 
fine more clinically nowadays as sick- 
ness, is still a paying proposition, as 
Tennessee Williams has shown. 

The artistic faults of D’Annunzio’s 
imagination are better illustrated in 
his plays. Desmond MacCarthy, 
writing in 1918 of a performance in 
England of La Citta Morta, says, 
“There is about it a too-much-ness, 
a kind of facility akin to  vul- 
garity. . . . The charge of insincerity 
has only a meaning in criticism when 
it is equivalent to the charge of 
superficiality. In a moral sense 
Signor D’Annunzio is magnificently 
sincere in his interests, his admira- 
tions, his tastes, but he remains 
superficial. Except where the senses 
are directly concerned, he plays 
chiefly upon the prestige values of 
things.” 

It would be unfair to the scope of 
the book to dwell too long on D’An- 
nunzio’s literary work, We are shown, 
with considerable narrative skill, the 
poet in a variety of poses, with his 
energy, his unquestioning acceptance 
of the necessity of all his actions, 
his ruthlessness in manipulating his 
own advantage, his spendthrift aban- 
don and his sense that he is a prophet 
of the future. In his introduction, 
Rhodes states his intention to il- 
lustrate the change in Italy within 
50 years from Mazzinian idealism— 
“where shortly a great council of 
mankind would sit, to rule in har- 
monious collaboration with every- 






one else in the worl!”—to th 
barbarous excitement with which 
Vittorio Mussolini viewed the bom}. 
ing and gassing of Ethiopian villages 
D’Annunzio is a symbol of tha 
change and of the flamboyance o/ 
mind that gave color to a tawdy 
chauvinism. 

For a little over a year D’Ap. 
nunzio ruled in Fiume. It does not 
sound very attractive as Rhodes telk 
it: “Blood, music, poetry, voluptuous. 
ness and death—these had often been 
proclaimed by the poet in his work. 
Now they lived in his city.” The light 
blockade by Italian forces drove 
Fiumians to piracy, and after the 
Treaty of Rapallo the _ blockade 
tightened, and Fiume capitulated 
under the threat of shelling. Rhodes 
says D’Annunzio “had experienced 











the peculiar satisfaction, given to 
few individuals in history, of holding 
up powerful governments at pistol 
point, of rendering the ‘power men’ 








temporarily powerless.” And he at 
tracted the world’s attention. But 
D’Annunzio did no more than point 
a pistol at Giovanni Giolitti. his hard- 
headed enemy of 20 years. The stor 
of Fiume really footnotes a historical 
whimsy. One year was_probabl 
enough, before the Esthetic State de: 
generated into a debauch. 

The test of Fiume might have been | 
made in Italy. Clearly Mussolini 7 
feared him, and might have hal 
practical reason to do so had D’Ang 













nunzio accepted the invitation of his 
old Fiumian Legionaries to mee 
them in Rome before the democratic 
Facta Government fell. It is no) 
known if D’Annunzio feared arrest, 
was attracted by the bribe of 3 
Princedom or simply became sulky. 
He made no move to avert the 
Fascist March on Rome. 

When all is said, the poet, wh 
used past, present and future # 
decorations of his work and per 
sonality, was himself used as ! 
decoration of the Fascist state. He 
made a great stir, but contrasted 
with other poet-statesmen—Milton, 
Lamartine, Yeats—he left as his 
memorial only gestures in the aif 
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NEITHER WAR NOR PEACE 


The Struggle for Power in the Postwar World 
es a HUGH SETON-WATSON 

This is a brilliant study of world politics since the war—at once a history of 
postwar international relations and a penetrating analysis of the underlying problems 
of the cold war. 

The subject matter of this book is conflict—conflicts between states, and internal 
Stresses that affect interstate relationships. Professor Seton-Watson discerns two 
main postwar movements: the expansion of totalitarianism and the growth of anti- 
European nationalism. He explores in depth these causes of conflict, to throw 
light on the complex political and social forces at work in the world today. 

The timeliness of the theme and the perceptive manner in which it is developed 
make Hugh Seton-Watson’s book one of the important documents of our time and 
an essential addition to any bookshelf on world affairs. $7.50 
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NATO IN THE 1960's 
ALASTAIR BUCHAN 


A_serious and authoritative evaluation of the problems that will confront 
NATO during its second decade. 


“Mr. Buchan offers nothing on the cheap—his proposals demand sacrifices— 
but they offer the best hope that we have of security, not only against our 
adversaries, but also against the dangers that indiscriminately beset all man- 
kind.”— The Economist. 


“, .. By far the clearest analysis of the problem of NATO available today.”— 
The National Review (London). $3. 


NASSER'S NEW EGYPT 
A Critical Analysis 
KEITH WHEELOCK 
. . . The first really objective summary and trial balance of the man, the 


country, the regime. . . . Readable, reliable, compact, uncowed, unemotional.”— 
MAx LERNER, New York Post. 


“ 


“.. . A very well-written, thoroughly interesting and exhaustive study of one 
of the key countries of the Afro-Asian world which promises to be one of the 
centers of world politics. . . . An important contribution to an understanding 
of the obstacles which all these countries have to overcome in their drive for 
achieving status in the modern world.”—-HANs KOHN. $6.00 


THE YEARS OF CHALLENGE 
The Commonwealth and the 
British Empire, 1945-1958 
DON TAYLOR 

« .. A careful, detached, and wise 
discussion of Commonwealth develop- 


Africa Today—And Tomorrow 


An Outline of Basic Facts 
and Major Problems 
JOHN HATCH 


A penetrating and timely analysis 








of the complex forces at work when 
225 million people attempt for the 
first time to join their history to that 
of the rest of the world. With the 
revolutionary movement on the Afri- 
can continent building to its inevitable 
climax, Mr. Hatch’s book assumes an 
importance which the thoughtful read- 
er cannot afford to ignore. $4.00 


ments, in no way disregarding imper- 
fections and weaknesses, and in no 
way sentimentalizing a unique experi- 
ment towards a genuine brotherhood: 
of man.—The Times Literary Supple- 


~ ment. 


“ .. Deserves bumper sales through- 
out the English-speaking world.”— 
New Commonwealth. $4.50 
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CIVIL RIGHTS 


William Bohn’s comment (NL, April 18) 
concerning the Civil Rights Act of 1960, to the 
effect that “the new law does not contain all 
that the liberals asked for, but it does embody 
the main point,” is most misleading. 

The so-called “new law” does not “embody 
the main point” of what “liberals” either asked 
for or had a right to expect on the basis of the 
shocking facts uncovered by the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights. In its report, after 
documenting the statistics of Negro disfran- 
chisement and state interference with govern- 
mental inquiry into such constitutional viola- 
tions, the Commission summarized the plight 
of the Federal Government in saying: “Against 
the prejudice of the registrars and jurors, the 
U.S. Government appears under present laws 
to be helpless to make good the guarantees of 
the U.S. Constitution.” 

Congress ignored the Commission’s recom- 
mendations for a procedure to rectify this dis- 
graceful condition. The “referee” plan which 
it finally did adopt falls far short of provid- 
ing the protective processes which “liberal” 
Senators, such as Jacob Javits and Paul Doug- 
las, proposed, or which “liberal” citizens gener- 
ally expected. The “main point”—effective and 
swift protection of the voting privilege where 
denied because of race or color—is completely 
absent in the new law. 

Rather, its procedure, as Senator Douglas 
has said, is “an obstacle course with numerous 
cunningly devised legal pitfalls’ which the 
Southern Negro will find difficult, if not im- 
possible, to negotiate. 


Palo Alto, Calif. FRANKLIN H. WILLIAMS 


HOOK-RUSSELL 


I think the Bertrand Russell-Sidney Hook 
debate (NL, May 8) deserves the following 
comments: 

1. Russell denies that his “advice has been 
addressed only to the West, and that Russia 
has not heard such parts of it as might be 
unpalatable to Communists.” Would Russell 
deny, however, that the governments of the 
West are more likely to be pressured by the 
effects of his advice on their people than the 
governments of the Soviet bloc? Furthermore, 
that the Communists, knowing this, have already 
taken advantage of it? 

2. Russell apparently believes that he pre- 
sented an effective rebuttal to Edward Teller’s 
suggestion that “nothing should be prohibited 
unless detection of it were certainly possible” 
by asking Teller: “Then, I suppose, you think 
there should be no law against murder?” Is 
Russell suggesting that we cannot detect 
murder? Would it not be more relevant to 
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Teller’s suggestion for Russell to have asked 
whether there should be a law against th 
“desire” to commit aggression? 

3. Russell thinks that the “Anglo-French 
Suez expedition was a silly crime as wicked 
in intention as the Russian suppression of 
Hungary—though not as harmful, since jt 
failed.” What a comparison! Apart from the 
fact that the former was a reaction to aggressive 
provocations of a dictator, Nasser, and the 
latter to a democratic revolt of the Hungarian 
people, how can Russell equate them in yiew 
of the affirmative response of the British, 
French and Israelis to the UN call for a halt 
in Egypt, in contrast to that of the Russians 
in Hungary? 

4. Russell believes that the West “has les 
freedom than it boasts” and that the Com. 
munists “have much more freedom than they 
had a few years ago.” This is as relevant a: 
comparing the condition of two individuals, 
one of whom boasts of his good health though Ve 
he suffers from a minor case of diabetes, ani 





the other who has a widespread malignant 
tumor which has diminished somewhat. H 
New York City Marvin ZIMMERMAN 


HUMPHREY FIRST 


I am writing to correct an unintended infer BH: 
ence which may be drawn from Julius Duscha’sj# wi 
article (“Presidential Race Overshadows Sun-#is 
mit,” NL, May 2). He wrote: “All of the Demo po 
cratic Presidential candidates followed Demo EI 
cratic Senator John F. Kennedy’s lead last Bex 
month in announcing that they would respec! 





any agreement to ban nuclear tests that Presi: ¥s 






dent Eisenhower might negotiate.” 

Actually, Senator Hubert Humphrey has lon © 
advocated such an agreement. When Senato§ 
Kennedy announced that he had written the 
President to this effect, he was careful to note 
that Humphrey’s position was already cleat. 








and suggested that it would be valuable if the 





other candidates followed suit. 
Washington Davin C, WILLIAMS 


ENVY AND GUILT 


I always read Frank Tannenbaum with grea 
interest. I think his program for Latin Americ 
(“Latin America’s Image of the U.S.” NL 
May 2) is not based on what I deem to be the 
proper factual assumptions. In part, the imagt 
of the United States in South America depené 
on the gap in standard of living, per capita it 
come or gross national product—whichev! 
you please—between our Republic and that 0! 
South American nations. 

All estimates without exception indicate that 
the gap will increase until at least the yeu 
2000 for most of the South American nator 
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and for some it will not start to close until the 
have askel year 2035. Can we not all agree that all inter- 
against the national relationships rest in part on such gaps 
and that human nature is not remote from envy 
and jealousy on the one hand and a sense of 
guilt on the part of the more fortunate? On 
Tannenbaum’s population premise, the gap be- 
tween us and some South American countries 
may be five times as great in the year 2000 as 
it is now. 

One other point that I missed: The greatest 
single hope that I have seen for increase of 
production in any nation of the world lies in 
the literacy-production radio program conducted 
by Monsignor Salcedo in the Republic of Co- 
lombia. This exciting attempt to create wealth 
from the bottom up rather than by a trickle- 
down technique has failed to excite the sup- 
port of our Government even though it may well 
be the best method to change the image of our 
Republic from that of warrior to one of 
educator. 

New York City 
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HAVELOCK ELLIS 


It is good to know that at least one other 
person, Bernard Herman, has taken the trouble 
to speak out publicly about the problem that 
nded infer Havelock Ellis faced in his relations with his 
us Duscha’ jf wife, Edith (“Dear Editor,” NL, May 2). It 
dows Sum-fis also heartening that, by posing four 
f the Demo-§ possible reactions to the situation confronting 
wed Demo @Ellis, Herman has indirectly exposed, for 
s lead lat Gexample, the reviewers of My Life, as well as 
uld respect § the present commentators on Calder-Marshall’s 
that Pres: Qslovenly Life of Havelock Ellis, who have 

a facilely suggested what Ellis could have done 
ey has long} to rescue Edith from her lesbian plight—in 
en Senato! @ approximately 1892! 
written the Herman is probably aware that in posing 
ful to note such attitudes before Robert E. Fitch, Ellis’ 
eady cleat.@ hostile critic (“Amor Vincit Omnia,” NL, 
able if thei February 8), he has not exhausted all the 

choices in listing only four. That there are 
.. Wiis still others may be verified by anyone who 
wishes to observe the inept performances of 
those litterateurs now turned psychiatrists. 


My main reason for writing, however, is to 
call Herman’s attention to an error which he 


himself unwittingly, 


I am sure, committed 


in referring to my remarks on Ellis (“Dear 
Editor,” NL, March 7). I did not mention 
“infidelities” and “mistresses.” The fact is that 
Ellis enjoyed the friendship and affection of 
many gifted women throughout his life, but 
there is only one recorded case of any relation- 
ship ripening “into intimacy” while Edith was 
still alive (My Life, p. 336). This was the 
“Amy” to whom I referred. 

Whether Ellis had one or many “mistresses” 
may at first glance seem unimportant, but aside 
from the fact that there is a psychological 
difference I cannot go into here, the whole 
purpose of my original letter was to indicate 
that no great man of modern times has 20 
years after his death been subjected to such 


continual, 


Philadelphia 


biographical distortions as 
GEORGE KIMMELMAN | 


Ellis. 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 


ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 


7. Mast. 5th St, Nix, 
Algonquin 5-8844. 


Phone: 

















EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scan- 
dinavia, Yugoslavia & WN. Africa, A 
different trip—for the young in spirit 
who don’t want to be herded around. 
Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


255 Sequoia, Box L 
Pasadena, California 
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SOVIET 
SURVEY 


has been called the most in- 
telligent critical review of the 
long-range political, cultural, 
and ideological trends in the 
Soviet orbit, This may be an 
exaggeration. Readers of The 
Economist are invited to find 
out for themselves: sample 
copies are free on request, the 
yearly subscription is $3 (£1), 
but those who answer this ad- 
vertisement will be sent the cur- 
rent number in addition to the 
year’s subscription. This current 
issue (120 pages) on Russia 
and the future of the Left will, 
if we are not very much mis- 
taken, be the subject of edi- 
torial comment in many of the 
sixty countries in which our 
subscribers are located. We 
cover so many subjects that you 
may not find every single article 
of interest, but we are virtually 
certain that you will find in 
each number several contribu- 
tions that are both eminently 
readable and important. . 


Among the topics covered are: 
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